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THOMAS MANN BEGINS A TRILOGY 


“Joseph and His Brothers’? Is Concetved in the Grand Manner 


JOSEPH AND HIS BROTHERS. 
By Thomas Mann. Translated 
from the German by H. T. Lowe- 
Porter. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

By ELMER DAVIS 


HE first volume of Thomas 
Mann’s trilogy (to be con- 
tinued with ‘‘The Young Jo- 
seph” and ‘‘Joseph in 

Egypt’’) might well have been pref- 
aced with the warning which the 
author of ‘‘Men of Good Will’’ gave 
to readers of the first of his nu- 
merous volumes: that it is a part of 
a whole, and that you will hardly 
understand what it is all about till 
the whole has been read. There is, 
for example, very little about Jo- 
seph here; and not even a great 
deal about his brethren, except as 
incidental to their parents. The 
substance of the narrative portions 
is the life of Jacob, as recalled by 
the patriach in his old age in scat- 
tered memories, neither logically 
nor chronologically arranged until 
well past the middle of the volume; 
when we come on a continued nar- 
rative of Jacob's life with Laban, 
broken only at intervals by theo- 
logical and anthropological digres- 
sions. From this point Dr. Mann 
begins to write his novel. 

What little we see of Joseph in 
the first volume is not very engag- 
ing—a talebearer and silanderer, so 
astute that he easily deceives his 
doting father; the true son of Jacob 
and Rachel, combining the worst 
features of both. But despite all that 
the bearer of the blessing—or, as 
Dr. Mann prefers to call it, of the 
destiny; a burden sometimes pain- 
ful, but great and not to be avoided. 
“One served a God whose nature 
was not repose and abiding com- 
fort, but a God of designs for the 
future, in whose will inscrutable, 
great, far-reaching things were in 
process of becoming; who, with His 
brooding, will and His world-plan- 
ning, was Himself only in process 
of becoming, and was thus a God 
of unrest, a God of cares, who must 
be sought for, for whom one must 
at all times keep one’s self free, 
mobile and in readiness.”’ 

This is a concept in the grand 
manner; but the reader is likely to 
find the book more satisfactory 
when it sticks to earth. The last 
two hundred pages, dealing with 
Jacob’s love life and success story 
in Padan-Aram, are the work of a 
very fine novelist. It remains a 
question whether any modern 
writer, amplifying the ‘bald narra- 
tives of the Old Testament, can im- 
prove on their stark splendor; of 
the numerous Old Testament nov- 
els published a féw years ago the 
most successful was Jabotinsky’s 
‘“‘Judge and Fool,”’ and this mod- 
ern version of the life of Samson 
was most successful precisely where 
the scriptural narrative was silent 
in its account of the Philistines. 
But if Dr. Mann has not improved 
on Genesis, at any rate he has 
written admirably of Jacob’s life with 
Laban—‘‘a depressing man and un- 
pleasing in the sight of the gods; 
without confidence in his own star 
and hence unsuccessful so far in 
his undertakings.’’ Jacob made 
Laban’s fortune, not forgetting to 
make his own as he did it; the 
ironic implications of the scriptural 
narrative are skillfully illumined, 
the characters are truly drawn. 





And there is an admirable vignette 
in the visit of Rachel with her 
father and mother to a priest-sooth- 
sayer—the recollection, very likely, 
of some visit to a surgeon, com- 
plete even to the professional man’s 
reassurance about the fee; but 
none the less an excellent bit of 
writing, which never stumbles out 
of its historical frame. 

It seems to be the general feeling 
nowadays that only a pedant would 
insist on any approach to historical 





accuracy in a_ historical novel.: 
Whether flagrant contradiction of 
established fact can be called ‘‘his- 
torical’’ some few of us stubbornly 
continue to doubt. In the present 
case the subject matter is mainly 
legend, though many bits of his- 
tory are undoubtedly interwoven 
with it; and Dr. Mann has pre 
pared himself by a thorough steep- 
ing in the history and tradition, 
the theology and anthropology, of 
the ancient Near East. So far as 
the soundness of his historical 
background goes, it would take a 
more learned man than this re- 
viewer to quarrel with him, nor 
where the sacred story touches 
profane history does he falsify the 
record. A tremendous erudition 





has gone into the making of the} 


book; but with Dr. Mann, as with 
lesser writers, the product is most 
satisfactory when the erudition be- 
comes a mere background for char- 
acter and action, a contributory 
part of the total effect. 

The first half of the book is de- 
voted, despite occasional interludes 
of narrative of character exposition, 
to the illustration and exploration 
of a metaphysical theory, expound- 
ed with a truly patriarchal leisure. 





Thomas Mann. 
(Geiringer & Horowitz, Vienna.) 


How seriously the theory is enter- 
tained it would be hard to say; oc- 
casional flickers of dry humor sug- 
gest that Dr. Mann does not mean 
everything he puts down on paper. 
But if it is a joke, it is a rather 
grim one on the unlearned reader. 
Substantially the theory is that tra- 
dition is reminiscent and repeti- 
tious; that at least in an old-fash- 
foned civilization such as that of 
the patriarchs, men lose sight of 
the differences (if any—Mann will 
not commit himself on that) be- 
tween themselves and thefr ances- 
tors, actual or putative. As the pre- 
lude begins: 
Very deep is the well of the past. 
Should we not call it bottomless? 
* * * The deeper we sound, the 





further down into the lower world 
of the past: we probe and press, 
the more do we find that the ear- 
liest foundations of humanity, its 
history and culture, reveal them- 
selves unfathomable. 

True enough; but its application 
is harder to follow. Abram was 
not Abram but somebody else of the 
same name. Esau was not merely 
Egau but the Babylenian Nergal 
and the Egyptian Set. We keep 
being lured from one time-coulisse 
to the next, backward and back- 


ward to the immeasurable’; every- 
thing has been prefigured by some- 
thing else that happened long ago. 
Isaac’s experience in Gerar, in the 
narrative of Genesis, parallels Abra- 
ham’s experience in Egypt. Either 
it was really true, in which case we 
have ‘“‘a phenomenon which might 
be called imitation or succession: a 
conception, that is, which envisages 
the task of the individual person as 
the filling out in present time and 
again making flesh certain given 
forms, a mythical frame that was 
established by the fathers.’’ Or else 
Isaac did not have this experience, 
but ‘‘regarded it as belonging to bis 
life history, and handed it down as 
such to his descendants, because he 





distinguished less sharply between 


the I and the not-I than we—with 
how little justification has already 
been shown—are in the habit of do- 
ing (or were in the habit of doing 
until we embarked on this narra- 
tive)."” 

This is a fair sample of the style 
of most of the first half of the 
book; except that in the exposition 
of the theory one frequently en- 
counters sentences that are 200 
words long. ‘I do not conceal from 
myself,'’ Dr. Mann confesses, ‘‘the 
difficulty of writing about people 
who do not precisely know who they 
are.” The difficulty of reading 
about them is quite as great. Now, 
it may be admitted that traditions, 
especially in ages when they are 
handed down orally, pile up one on 
the other, become a slow accretion 
of layers half worn away, like those 
through which the archaeologist 
must dig to uncover the most an- 
cient city on some long-inhabited 
site. But as an attempt to account 
(as in the illustration cited above) 
for ‘‘doublet’’ traditions this method 
is both clumsy and unscientific; nor 
does it serve much better as a means 
for attaching aetiological myths to 
a character, real or fictitious, in a 
novel. Something like it was done 
much better by Johannes V. Jensen 
in the first volume of ‘‘The Long 
Journey’’; but there the treatment 
was frankly imaginative, dealing 
with the very dawn of human exis- 
tence.. There was no pretense of 
ci which in the 
present case will very rarely hold 
water, despite the undoubted pro- 

ndity of Dr. Mann’s researches 
into Oriental mythology. 

These earlier chapters do indeed 
give the reader a sense of trans- 
portation back to the patriarchal 
age; when men whose memories 
and reasoning faculties had not yet 
been corrupted by the short cut of 
reading matter could think back at 
leisure, under the stars of the 
desert, to this or that which had 
happened to some one, true ances- 
tor or legendary cult hero, no one 
cared how long ago. But readers 
geared to the tempo of the twen- 
tieth century are unaccustomed to 
such lengthy exposition, such re- 
peated discursiveness and digres- 
sion, In these difficult chapters Dr. 
Mann is often very interesting by 
the sentence, especially to those 
who are passably well read in the 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian theog- 
onies; but take him by the page, 
or by the chapter, and many read- 
ers must feel that he demands more 
time than there is. On the other 
hand, it may be that the reading 
public of 1934 has been hardened 
by last year’s experience with the 
all too frequent languors of ‘‘An- 
thony Adverse,”” and is able to 
stand more punishment than it 
could have taken a couple of sea- 
sons ago. 

It must be said, however, that the 
author honestly puts his toughest 
nuts to crack in the top of the box; 
the reader who has hacked his way 
through the fifty-six-page prelude 
will be able to bear up, though not 
without an effort, through the chap- 
ters that follow. Those who lack a 
taste for this sort of epistemolog- 
ical history—very dubious, both as 
history and as epistemology—would 
be better advised to start the book 
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about page 242. 
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SEVEN FAMOUS NOVELS: The 
Time Machine, The Island of 
Dr. Moreau, The Invisible Man, 
The War of the Worlds, The 
First Men in the Moon, The 
Food of the Gods, In the Days 
of the Comet. By H. G. Wells. 
860 pp. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.75. 


By HAROLD STRAUSS 


seven early novels by H. 
: G. Wells collected here under 
a single binding have been 


grouped together as scientif- 
ic fantasies. They are not, in the 
fashion of Jules Verne, well-rea- 
soned forecasts of scientific ex- 
ploits. They are only remotely sci- 
entific assumptions of a miraculous- 
ly changed condition of human life 
on this planet. Beyond a single 
transforming miracle, everything 
must be as human and as probable 
as possible. Wells’s grasp of the 
human verities of character and 
psychology which will survive pro- 
found changes in the physical world 
is the greatest asset of these novels. 
He insists with some justice in his 
rather peevish preface that his work 
be compared not with Jules Verne," 
but with such fantasists as Swift, 
Chamisso, Apuleius and David Gar- 
nett—a curious aggregation. A bit 
of scientific patter substituted for 
the old hocus-pocus magic, and we 
have the same necessary miracle. 
As Wells says: 

Any one can invent human be- 
ings inside out or worlds like 
dumbbells or a gravitation that 
repels. The thing that makes such 
imaginations interesting is their 
translation into commonplace 
terms and a rigid exclusion of 
other marvels from the story. * * * 
Fantastic stories must in every 
possible way domesticate the im- 
possible hypothesis. * As 


soon as the 


must be held by art and illusion, 
not by proof and argument; and 
the moment he closes the cover 
he wakes up to their impossibility. 
What is behind all this insistence 
on humanity and reality? Wells 
used to consider himself a Socialist. 
“I’m a Socialist, too,”’ said the Rev. 
Gabbitas in ‘“‘The Days of the 
Comet.’”” ‘‘Who isn’t? But that 
doesn’t lead me to class hatred.” 
This amusing pink indiscretion is 
the result of muddling socialism 
with the liberal humanitarianism of 
the time—for all seven novels were 
written between 1895 and 1904. It 
explains, however, that Wells was 
always more of a social theorist 
than novelist, and that these novels 
were carefully framed as vehicles 
for his criticism of society. This 
is, after all, the method of a loose 
thinker, of a benevolent, emotional 
and rather vacillating humanita- 
rian. Although he called himself 
a Socialist, his socialism was al- 
ready of the order that may be dis- 
covered in National Socialism today. 








John Strachey makes Wells’s 
change of heart very dramatic: 


nevolent trustification of big busi- 

ness. 

But there is much in these seven 
novels to show that this change was 
not sudden. Paramount in Wells’s 
mind in 1895 was the horror of a 
collectivized working class. In ‘“The 
Time Machine,’’ which we can read 
again and again with growing ad- 
miration for its brilliant vision of 





From the 
Jacket Design 
By W. A. 
Dwiggins for 
“Seven Famous 
Novels by 
H. G. Wells.” 


a future society and for the awe- 
some description of a world dying 
as the sun cools down, Wells has hit 
upon the notion of diversifying the 
working from the leisure class by 
evolution. The workers become hor- 
rible white spidery objects that live 
underground, that are blinded by 
daylight, possessed only of a certain 
mechanical ingenuity. They are 
feared by the diminutive, useless 
but very gracious and pretty people 
who inhabit the towers, wear the 
tich clothes and eat the fine foods 
of the earth, spending their time in 
dalliance and play. Taking Mr. 
Wells at his word, if the time ma- 
chine itSélf is in single fantasy, then 
he must have wished us to interpret 
this dual society as a probable vision 


‘The Scientific Romances 


Of H. G. Wells 


of the future, whereas a good Marx- 
ian would have looked forward to a 
classless society. Already, at 28, he 
was anticipating a world State to be 
achieved by the coagulation of the 
capitalist classes of all nations, 
which is nothing but the gloomy 
prospect of a completely fascized 
world. 

“The Island of Dr. Moreau”’ is the 
one novel without politico-social im- 
plications. Wells himself has called 
it an exercise in youthful blasphemy. 
A great plastic surgeon succeeds 
through vivisection in modeling 
man-like, speaking, thinking crea- 
tures out of animals. But the im- 
perfect technique peoples an island 
with horrors that will serve to fill 
quite a few nightmares. 

“The Invisible Man” is a cruel 
tale of the ignobilities of human 
character that crop out in a time of 


‘| stress. On the one hand there is 


the Man, caught in the trap of his 
own experiment. He has made him- 
self invisible, but he does not know 
how to “‘come back.”’ Only his 
flesh, not his garments, are invisi- 
ble, and he horrifies people with 
his bandaged face and ever-gloved 
hands. Gradually he becomes an 
outcast, living by robbery and de- 
fending himself by murder. On the 
other hand is society, the persecu- 
tor, stupid, stolid, complacent. It 
does not rest until it has extermi- 
nated the Man and the secret of his 
discovery. This -hatred of compla- 
cency is a constant note in Wells. 
and time and again he implies that 
a collective society would become 
static and complacent. By converse, 
“change, danger and trouble create 
intellectual versatility in mankind.”’ 





For the most part, because em- 





Even Hts Fantasies Were Evidently Framed With Care as 
Vehicles for His Criticism of Society ? 


phasis is on human rather than 
mechanical factors, these seven 
novels are remarkably fresh and 
undated. But “War of the Wor! 

creaks a little. Thg Martians who 
land on this planet when theirs 
is becoming uninhabitable possess 
marvelous engines of war, such as 
poison gas, death rays and hundred- 
foot walking towers. The best that 
the British Government is able to 
mobilize is a few field guns of puny 
range, and it is forced to evacuate 
London in panic. Here is a bit of 
graphic writing in which Wells out- 
does himself. But when he speaks 
of the invasion’s eventual benefits 
of armed preparedness and the 
shattering of ‘“‘that serene confi- 
dence in the future which is the 
most fruitful source of decadence,” 
he hardly speaks as a Socialist. 

“The First Men in the Moon” ac- 
complishes the miracle of trans- 
portion by means of a material 
which insulates from gravitation. 
This is one of Wells’s finest fancies. 
Once arrived on the moon, he dis- 
covers that our satellite is inhabited 
by a strange race of people who de- 
velop minds and bodies to suit their 
jobs. Wells intended this novel as 
a burlesque on specialization, and it 
is extremely successful. When the 
people’ of the earth are described to 
those of the moon, the Selenites 
naively but pointedly ask why, if 
Wwe are more or less alike in body 
and mind, we all don’t want to do 
the same things at once. 

In the later novels the contemp- 
tuous allusions to democratic insti- 
tutions increase. What wisdom is 
there, Wells asks, in a counting of 
noses? A demagogue, the acme 





( Continued on Page 12) 





An English Childhood in 


FIRST CHILDHOOD. By Lord 
Berners. Illustrated. 273 pp. 
ay York: Farrar & Rinehart. 

50. 


ERY few people remember 
their early childhood with 
any degree of clarity. For 
most of us, the years up to 
seven or eight or so are a good deal 
of a blur, with perhaps some unre- 
lated eventg standing out sharply 
against the general indistinctness. 
To this rule, Lord Berners is an ex- 
ception. From the moment when, at 
something between 3 and 4, he first 
became conscious of himself as ‘‘a 
sentient human being in a percepti- 
ble world,”’ the whole story of his 
childhood is apparently quite fresh 
and distinct in his memory. It was 
a childhood of the Eighties and 
early Nineties, fairly typical in its 
environment of that of English up- 
per-class children in the late Vic- 
torian period. Its history is related 
with a charm and humor which 
make it almost continually amusing: 
One principal aim of the writer 
would seem to be to prove that al- 
though born in the latter part of 
Victoria's reign, he can be quite as 
pitilessly frank as any Georgian of 
them all. That objection to wash- 
ing the dirty linen of one’s family 
in public which influenced and to 
some extent influences his contem- 
poraries*is one he seems to delight 
in flouting. His paternal grand- 
mother, Lady Bourchier, was, he 
tells us, ‘‘lacking in any single lov- 
able quality,’’.and looked not un- 
like Holbein’s portrait of Bloody 
Mary with just a touch of Charley’s 
Aunt.” She was intensely religious 
and violently low-church, but her 
grandson feels that her general dis- 
agreeableness could not be entirely 
attributed to her piety, since ‘‘not 
even conversion could have suc- 
ceeded in so permanently embitter- 
ing any human being.” 
As for his own father, he is de- 





scribed as a man who never troubled 
himself about any one who could 
not be useful to him, and who had 
married because he expected his 
wife’s rich father would make her 
a large allowance, instead of, as 
it happened, one “disappointingly 
small.” As for his mother, though 
the dominant interest of her life 
was fox-hunting, she was on the 
whole a likable person. Between 
the two, there was a complete ab- 
sence of anything resembling affec- 
tion, and a constant friction amelio- 
rated only by the father’s frequent 





the Late Victorian ‘Time 


absences; he was an officer in the 
Royal Navy, and was often at sea. 
This flomestic infelicity the small 
boy, childlike, regarded as the nor- 
mal state of things between hus- 
bands and wives, and one wonders 
how much these early impressions 
influenced his later life. 

He was an imaginative child al- 
most entirely surrounded by peo- 
ple entirely devoid of imagination. 
His mother’s parents, however, 
lived in a huge ‘‘neo-Gothic house 
of gray stone,’”’ full of mysterious 
nooks and corners, and with a range 
of wooded hills in 
the park that 








places for a child 
to play, and if 
Lady Bourchier 
was detestable 
his other grand- 
mother, Mrs.. 


be. The picture 
of the household 
at Arley, with the 
competent house- 
keeper, Mrs. Mat- 
chett, in whose 
room time seemed 
to stand still, a 
household appar- 
ently so secure, so 
perfectly estab- 
lished, yet with 
the grandfather a 
mentalwreck, and 
in the background 
the baleful figure 
of the unpleasant 
Cousin Emily, is 
‘exceptionally well 
drawn. We know 
them all, from 
poor pretty Aunt 
Flora~to the up- 





From a Decoration by Dorothy Harding for “First Childhood.” 





per servants who 
used to bring 





their pudding up to the housekeep- 
er’s room and eat it there, as an 
assertion of their superior rank. 

Being an English autobiography, a 
preparatory «:hool has a conspicu- 
ous place in the narrative. Lord 
Berners’s account of his schooldays 
is very like certain others, and 
makes one wonder whether there is 
something about the English school- 
boy which changes the average 
schoolmaster from an ordinary hu- 
man being into a fiend, or whether 
the teaching profession is in Eng- 
land largely recruited from those 
who should be in pathological wards. 
The Headmaster of Elmiey, Mr. 
Gambril, was “obviously afflicted 
with blood lust,’’ which, combined 
with an uncontrolled, and perhaps 
uncontrollable temper, led him to 
inflict a sickening variety of mental 
and physica] tortures upon his un- 
fortunate pupils. These, however, 
would seem to have been a choice 
gang of young ruffians, one par- 
ticularly enterprising group having 
a special torture chamber where 
they subjected those who displeased 
them to certain of the punishments 
which were popular in medieval Ger- 
many. Our author was at one time 
marked as a future victim by these 
amiable youths, and experienced the 
sensations of one pursued by the 
familiars of the Spanish Inquisition. 

Lord Berners is a composer, and 
he tells of his introduction to music 
through the Fantaisie Impromptu 
of Chopin. His love of the piano 
was regarded rather distrustfully by 
his relatives, but in spite of the so- 
called music master at Elmley, he 
was not to be discouraged. 

The impression of a strongly 
marked individuality tempered by 
humor and mellowed by experience 
is the dominant impression left by 
this rather unusual] book, a book 
often wise, and almost always 
amusing. 

Louise Maunssu. Fiavp. 
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African Ways in a South American Colony of Black Men 


“Rebel Destiny” Is an Engrossing Study of the Free Negroes Who Live in Dutch Guiana 








REBEL DESTINY. Among | the 
Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana. 
By Melville J. Herskovits and 
Frances 8. Herskovits. Illus 
trated. 366 pp. New York: 
Whittlesey House. $3. 

By R. L. DUFFUS 
OME idle inquirers here and 
there, poking into the muddy 
stream of history, must have 
wondered why the Negroes 
who were brought as slaves to 

America did not flee to the wilder- 

ness rather than bend under the 

lash over indigo, cotton and sugar 
cane. A few of them did. There 
are records of them on the West- 
ern plains and in the swamps of 

Florida and down-river Louisiana. 

But for a story of wholesale self- 

liberation it is necessary to turn to 

Haiti or, more romantic still, to the 

Guianas, on the high eastern bulge 

of South America. Here, ranging 

up the tropical rivers, are free 

Negroes who were once slaves, now 


The reader’s interest in the book 
will depend almost entirely on his 
interest in the cultural problem. 
The authors were not concerned, 


Jacket Design by H 


obviously, with producing simply 
another travel book. They did not 
even bother to have their pictures 
taken with their feet on the heads 
of dead pumas or boa constrictors, 
or in company with their dusky 
friends. They did not dramatize 
themselves or their adventures as 
some well-known explorers, with 
one eye on the book clubs and the 
other on the motion pictures, are 
wont to do. They make little of 
the risks which they certainly took, 
not only from upsets in the rapids 
but in attending Negro dances in 
which the performers sometimes 


worked themselves up into mur- 
derous frenzies. 

Indeed, one finds one’s self ad- 
miring the Herskovitses for the 
very qualities which make their 
book a study rather than a narra- 
tive. They found themselves among 
a free, proud and independent peo- 
ple, who felt no inferiority what- 
ever in the presence of the whites. 
As far as the text shows they used 
no subterfuges to obtain relics or 
to learn secrets which their hosts 
did not wish to relinquish. They 
seem to have behaved, in short, as 
well-bred visitors might be ex- 


arold Breul for “Rebel Destiny.” 


pected to behave in a foreign coun- 
try. They were rewarded by learn- 
ing a great deal that the common 
variety of explorer, blundering 
through the bush or splashing up 


are. The Herskovitees found in 


Homage to the Gentus of Ring Lardner 


ful than the balance of the book. 
In the improbable event that “‘First 
and Last” should fall into the hands 
of some one who has never read a 


FIRST AND LAST. By Ring Lard- 
ner. 377 pp. New York: Charles 
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FROM THE DUTCH EDITION OF “ANTHONY ADVERSE” 
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From the Illustrations for 


Robert Graves’s Story of a Flagrant Age in Rome 





I, CLAUDIUS. From the Autobiog- 
raphy of Tiberius Claudius. By 
Robert Graves. 494 pp. New 
York: Harrison Smith and Rob- 
ert Haas. $3 
‘By PETER MONRO JACK 

deified Claudius, by ali 
accounts the oddest of Roman 
Emperors, wrote an autobi- 
ography which has been lost 

to us. It is a happy thought of 
Robert Graves to invent the book 
for us, supposedly addressed to 
posterity so that the whole truth 
May be set down—the suspicions of 
poison and incest that Suetonius 
hints at may be circumstantially 
verified; the imaginativé task of 
completing and making plausible 
the records is amply justified. 

The character of Claudius in it- 
self is an absorbing problem. And 
he lives through and records the 
most lurid pages in Roman history, 
from Augustus, the first Emperor, 
patron of Horace and Virgil, 
through the licentious reigns of 
Tiberius and Caligula, ending, in 
this volume, with the accession of 
Claudius to the empire. The gen- 
eral reader may safely throw his 
Roman history out of the window 
and rely on the knowledge-and in- 
tuition of Graves. The particular 
reader will find little to quibble 
with. ‘I, Claudius’’ is one of the 
really remarkable books of our 
day, a novel of learning and imagi- 
nation, fortunately conceived and 
brilliantly executed. 

It is something of a wonder that 
Claudius ever lived to write his 
autobiography and ascend the 
throne. A 7-months child, he was 
victim in turn of rash, malaria, 
measles (which left him slightly 
deaf) erysipelas, colitis and infan- 
tile paralysis (which left him with 
a limp)—“a very battleground of 
diseases,’’ said the doctors. 

Suetonius, who seems to have de- 
spised Claudius because he had 
none of the robust and unnatural 
vices of so many of the other 

, Makes merry with his 
weak knees, his stammer, his 
mouth foaming and his nose trick- 
ling, and his head very shaky; but 








Mr. Graves, who can mix a great 
deal of personal charm in his writ- 
ing with a basis of good sense, 
gives a new reading of the story 
out of which emerges a human 
and likable figure, humorously 
deprecating his own faults, slyly 
making the best of his foibles, but 
essentially as truthful about him- 
self as Montaigne or Pepys, and 
as engaging. Such a kindly picture 
of Claudius has to be squared with 
the charges of cruelty and criminal 
weakness made during his reign; 
if Mr. Graves continues, he will 
probably have to find Messalina 
the real power behind the throne. 
In the present volume he makes a 
villain of Livia Augusta, a tremen- 
dous creation of calculating and 
unremitting evil. 

Livia joined the Claudian and 
Julian families by marrying Au- 








gustus, whose great-uncle was 
Julius Caesar. Some idea of the 
ramification of the family tree is 
given in this excerpt: 

Claudius’s d-uncle Augus- 
without issue, 


The families, as a matter of fact, 
had already been joined, and were 
later to be reunited with Claudius’s 
marriage to Messalina, a descend- 
ant of Caesar and collaterally of 
Mark Antony; the last fantastic 
calamity of these mixed progenies 
was Claudius’s marriage with his 
niece Agrippina (called here Agrip- 
Ppinilla) and the consequent reign 
of-her son Nero. 

The whole story sounds incred- 
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ible; it is Mr. Graves’s merit to 
make it plausible. Livia intrigues, 
poisons. and arranges marriages 
right and left toinsure her ascend- 
ency over Augustus and Tiberius. 
She baits Augustus because he is 
impotent with her_(the impiety of 
the marriage haunted him) and 
provides him, stealthily, with a 
succession of Syrian women, whom, 
indeed, he never sees. The domi- 
nant figure in this forbidding saga, 
she ruled ably and well, and came 
to be quoted in the city ‘‘as an ex- 
ample of virtue in its strictest and 
most disagreeable form.’ 

Mr. Graves admirably justifies 
Claudius’s revelations: “If I am 
challenged as to my authority for 
this curious history I will give it. 
The first part relating to the di- 
vorce I heard from Livia’s own lips 





Signposts for the Road to Writing 


BECOMING A WRITER. By Dor- 
othea Brande. 145 pp. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2. 

THE WRITING OF FICTION. By 
Arthur Sullivan Hoffman. 442 
pp. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co. $3 

ERE are two interesting and 
helpful books for those wish- 
ing to learn to write—which 

classification apparently includes a 

large part of the population of 

America. The authors have had ex- 

perience not only as writers but as 

editors also, Mrs. Brande on The 

Bookman and elsewhere and Mr, 

Hoffman on Adventure and other 

fiction magazines. The books dif- 

fer in subject matter and approach, 
for Mrs. Brande devotes herself to 

a discussion of the mental and emo- 

tional preparation of the would-be 

author, while Mr. Hoffman deals 
more with the details of the story 
and the various problems of build- 
ing it up. It might be said that 

Mrs. Brande’s aim is to one 

how to be a writer afd Mr. 

man’s is to show how to write fic- 
tion. 





Mrs. Brande believes that there is 
a magic about writing and that it 
is teachable. She speaks of how 
one may cultivate in himself the 
state of mind that favors creative 
composition and may avoid the 
mental states that make it difficult. 
She says: ‘‘Occasionally writers are 
stimulated enough by the class 
room atmosphere to turn out stories 
during the course, but stop writing 
the moment that stimulus is with- 
drawn.” She insists that the dual 
personality of the writer should be 

and that one should be 
able to‘turn from the practical per- 
son he is to the dreamer he must 
be if he is to create anything. 


Mr. Hoffman, in his twenty-seven | 


years of editorial work, had oppor- 
tunity to analyze the weaknesses 
of thousands of manuscripts, and in 
his attempts to help writers improve 
their work he has given much 
thought to ways of avoiding the pit- 
falls of failure. His book is a dis- 
cussion of practical methods of pro- 
ducing marketable fiction. It is 
clear and sane and common-sensi- 





ble. He takes up in detail the fa- 
miliar problems that every fiction 
writer must face, and he gives 
sound advice concerning them. He 
deals also with other matters that 
are more usually found in the gen- 
eral text on composition, for he has 
no doubt learned that many of those 
who submit fiction to editors would 
profit by a drill in the principles of 
sentence structure, the use of words, 
and so forth. The machinery of di- 
agrams, formulas, lists of ques- 
tions, exercises, is a bit formidable 
and might frighten a timid or lazy 
student, but one may skip all that. 
Mrs. Brande encourages the pro- 
spective writer to loaf, invite his un- 
conscious, and to write early in the 
morning before the tyranny of the 
conscious. mind has begun too 
much, while apparently Mr. Hoff- 
man would have the candidate work 
most of the time and be very strict 
with himself concerning details. 
The experienced writer, as well as 
the beginner, may discover much 
that is of value to him in these two 
books. Dororny Scarsoroved. 








in the year she died. The remain- 
der, about Augustus’s impotence, I 
heard from a woman called Bri- 
seis, a wardrobe-maid of my 
mothers. * * * In this engaging 
way, from time to time, he sup- 
ports conjecture with circumstan- 
tial evidence. ‘‘I believe my ac- 
count true” he makes Claudius 
write, ‘‘and will continue to do so 
until it is supplanted by one that 
fits the facts equally welil.’’ 

In this amazing ménage Claudius 
grows up, despised and neglected, 
or recalled only to be insulted and 
laughed at. He takes to writing 
and-has a delightful encounter with 
Livy and Pollio, the eminent his- 
torians of their time. He sees the 
games wrapped in a cloak, an un- 
heard-of thing made necessary by 
his ill health, and there is a superb 
account of the fight he saw (though 
he fainted at the conclusion) be- 
tween a swordsman and a net and 
trident man. 

Claudius .does not shrink at the 
obscenities of Tiberius at Capri nor 
the orgies of Caligula with his sis- 
ters and their husbands, though he 
has a natural distaste in writing of 
them. But he does not sensation- 
alize them. They complete the pic- 
ture of Rome in the first decades of 
Christianity, and the horrible de- 
tails of incest and perversion and 
murder and rape are as soberly 
true as the conquests of Germani- 
cus and the subjection of Southern 
Britain. 

By a series of accidents Claudius 
became Emperor, and the doings of 
this ‘‘monster’’ and ‘‘fool,”” as his 
mother contemptuously referred to 
him, became matters of public mo- 
ment. Here he is still in private, 
protected by his own absurdity 
from the incessant plottings around 
him, burrowing into every intrigue 
with a passion for veracity and 
showing himself a very decent and 
kindly person in the midst of the 
worst orgy of cruelty and indecency 
that the modern world has known. 
Mr. Graves has made a fascinating 
novel out of him, and of the Rome 
of ‘his times a piece of first-rate 


historical writin’ 
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AN ASTRONOMER’S LIFE. By 
Bdwin Brant Frost. 
300 pp. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Com . $8.50. 


By FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 
iO be is better than to achieve. 
This ancient truth is once 


of astronomy, 
been important and have helped to 
push forward the frontiers of sci- 
ence, but as one follows the simple, 
wholesome story of his life the con- 
viction is born and grows in the 
reader’s mind that no matter what 
were his achievement, the man him- 
self has been of greater conse- 
quence to humanity than what he 
did. 

From forebears of good quality he 
received an intellectual and spirit- 
ual endowment that he treated with 
respect, cherished and developed 
and improved, and he passed the 
torch of life informed with his and 
their ideals and abilities on for the 
betterment of future generations. 
His interests and aspirations were 
toward the things of the mind and 
the spirit and were little concerned 
with material gains. From his per- 
sonality flowed out, especially upon 
youth, streams of influence that 
were ennobling and inspiring and, 
though ‘absorbed in his efforts to 
help discover a little more of the 
secrets of the skies, he wag eager 
to interest in this knowledge, with 
its peculiarly vital influence upon 
man’s mind, any and all who 
showed willingness to listen, to see 
and to understand. ; 

To live a daily life that is sim- 
ple, sincere, upright and fine, that 
is constantly enriched by ardent 
interests and zestful work and is 
continually outflowing in enrich- 
ing and enlarging influences upon 
others—is it not of at least equal 
consequence in its final value to 
humanity to live that kind of life as 
to achieve greatly? Mr. Frost’s 
achievements are of very consider- 
able and solid value to science. But 
the story of his life upon 
the reader’s mind the abstract ques- 
tion of the comparative worth and 
consequence of being and of doing. 

Not that anything of this sort is 
patent in his narrative, which is as 
simple, realistic and objective a 
story of a man’s life as any man 
might write. It flows along smooth- 
ly, wholly without self-conscious- 
ness, a modest and unassuming 





TheStarsand One Man’s Life 
Of Watching Them 


Edwin Brant Frost Is an Astronomer Whose Autobiography 
Has Human Implications Deeper Than Science 
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here he can see plainly, unobscured 
and undistorted by any self-con- 
sciousness of the author, the influ- 
ence exerted by constant study of 
the illimitable vistas of star-strewn 
space. . 


Edwin B. Frost. 





Of course, a man, and especially 
one with an intelligence as keen 
and as cultivated as the author’s, 
cannot look upon those vast stretch- 
es night after night and spend 
hours upon hours in calculations of 
their ‘inconceivable distances with- 
out some effect upon his concep- 
tions of human destiny, his attitude 
toward science, his philosophy of 
knowledge and of life. And Mr. 
Frost does have some interesting 
discussion of these things in several 
of his chapters, as well as occa- 
sional comment upon one or another 
factor of them now and_ then 





A Wild, Fantastic, Yarn of the Brazilian Jungle 


DEVIL-BROTHER. By Walter 
Baron. Edited by H. Howard 
Taubman. 268 pp. New York: 
Minton, Balch & Co. $2.50. 

F a successor to Rider Haggard 

I is to be elected our nomination 
might be Walter Baron, author 
of “‘Devil-Brother.”” We do not 

know who Walter Baron is; if this 

is his real name, it is not his com- 
plete name; that much is admitted 
in the book. Baron’s reputed age 
at the time of his amazing adven- 

tures in the Amazon jungle was 16 

years. But the adventures could 

have been no more amazing had he 
been any other age. 

Baron’s book is not in the form 
of a novel; the narrative is carried 
through as if it were a well-kept 
diary; and clearly one is at liberty 
to believe as much or as little of 
it as one chooses. Either Baron, or 
the man who is set down as editor, 


lusionment begins to creep upon 
‘him. But this is not to say that 





“Devil-Brother” is not exciting 
reading, for it is. 
Gold! As the Spaniards were 


lured to Peru by lust for gold, so 
ig the ‘Dr. Bahrt” of Mr. Baron’s 
tale lured to Brazil. Early explorers 
of the South American continent 
talked of a lake, and a fabulous 
city, Manoa, where dwelt El Dora- 
do, the Indian chieftain whose body 
was periodically smeared with oil 
and covered with gold dust until he 
became a veritable man of gold. 
The members of Mr. Baron's ex- 
pedition don’t.seem to care so much 
whether it be inca gold which they 
discover; they will be content if it 
assays at the mint. But the ancient 
myth lends gusto to the quest. 

The expedition, or the alleged ex- 
pedition, since it is admitted in the 
epilogue, which one assumes comes 
from the editor, that no record of 
Dr. Bahrt’s trek has been found, 
numbered at the start eighteen 
men, Germans, German-Brazilians, 
Brazilians :.nd one Frenchman. The 
Frenchman gets into trouble over a 
girl in a village of friendly Indians, 
and from that time on the record 





is predominantly one of battling 
with the savages. Were it not for 
our hero, a very Roland -for in- 
trepidity, an Edison for resource- 
fulness, none would. have got back 
alive. As it was. nearly all perished. 
Baron, it should be added, had a 
wonderful horse, indeed, almost a 
fabulous horse, the stallion Rex, 
bought for 500 milreis when an or- 
dinary horse cost about 30 milreis. 
When Baron is not rescuing his 
comrades, Rex, in one fashion or 
another, is saving the day. 

At one point the explorers are 
saved by bombing the savages with 
hand grenades which Baron has 
made. by filling bottles with dyna- 
mite. And on stili another occasion 
he orders a barricade of barbed wire, 
although one is at a loss to know 
just why either dynamite or barbed 
wire should have been brought on 
the expedition. 
Hyentually, out of the clutches of 
the Indians, and after terrible hard- 
ships, the worst of which is thirst, 
the explorers come upon what we 
probably are to consider the fabled 





city of Manoa. At least, it is a city, 
with streets. And there are pyra- 
mids, and dark chambers, and se- 
cret passageways. And there is gold! 
Untold amounts of gold. When 


ees 


Baron, whoever he may be, and 
genuine explorer or romancer, has 
at least fabricated a very good 
grenade against duliness. P. H. 








became a member of its faculty, 
where for a dozen years he taught 
astronomy. And then for more than 
thirty years he served the Univer- 
sity of Chicago-as Professor of As- 
trophysics and as director of the 
Yerkes Observatory, at Williams 
Bay, Wisconsin, of which he is now 
Director Emeritus. Of all these 
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E. M. Forster on Lowes Dickinson 


A Fine Memoir of the Brilliant Publicist, Poet, Humanitarian, Wit and 
Teacher of King’s College, Cambridge 


GOLDSWORTHY LOWES DICK- 
INSON. By E. M. Forster. 241 
PP. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& Co. $3. 
By PERCY HUTCHISON 
E was the best man who 
ever lived.” These words 
spoken of Socrates were 
used by one who never 
heard of Socrates, a charwoman of 

King’s College, Cambridge, speak- 

ing of a certain don. This don was 

Lowes Dickinson, whose full name, 

Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson, E. 

M. Forster uses as the title of his 

memoir of the man who was bril- 

lant publicist, poet, humanitarian, 
wit and teacher. 

“Goldie’’ he hgd been called as a 
child, and when a student at the 
university; and in his latter years, 
when he was again at King’s, 
“Goldie” became the undergrad- 
uates’ affectionate appellation for 
their beloved mentor. For English 
readers, therefore, it was probably 
advisable that his biographer should 
identify Lowes Dickinson by the 
full name. But for American read- 
ers, more familiar with the trun- 
cated form, there is danger of its 
being misleading. And this we 
should like to avert, for the sub- 
ject of the memoir (Dickinson died 
in 1982) was a rare individual, a 
truly great soul; and this delicate 
and affectionate portrait by the au- 
thor of that memorable book “‘A 
Passage to India’”’ is from the pen 
of the man who knew Dickinson 
more intimately than anybody else. 
It is, consequently, a book not to 
be missed by those who wish to 
see intimately into the heart and the 
mind of one whose deep resolve and 
lifetime passion it was ‘‘to discover 
reality and help mankind.” 

Obviously exterior excitement 
there will be not at all. Men like 
Lowes Dickinson, their energy be- 
ing of the spirit not of the body, 
do not lend themselves to exciting 
narrative unless chance hurls them 
into an arena in which their spir- 
itual energy is forced to battle 
physically. This was not the tot of 
Lowes Dickinson. As Forster says 
rather wistfully: “His life was not 
dramatic; * * * it is difficult to 
think of a life where so little hap- 
pened outwardly.” But there is 
drama nevertheless; for Lowes 
Dickinson, shamed by the great 
obscenity of a war-maddened world, 
oppressed by the spectacle of in- 
ternational intellectual anarchy 
triumphing over international in- 
tellectual sense and brotherhood, 
becomes protagonist of a mighty 
cause—the League of Nations. 

Yet if Lowes Dickinson became a 
trenchant publicist for peace, he 
was, as Forster points out, no paci- 
fist. And if this seems paradoxical, 
the paradox resolves itself immedi- 
ately one gets to Dickinson's foun-| 
dations. He didn’t want a mere | 
pacifistic attitude in the world—he 
wanted people and nations to live 
so fully the life of reason that the 
concept of war would find no inclu- 
sion. He writes in his diary (For- 
ster quotes extensively from Dickin- 
son’s published works, from his 
diary and from letters) of ‘‘the ex- 
pansion of his mind’ when he saw 
the idea for one of his books grow- 
ing in his consciousness: 

I felt convinced at that moment 





wasteful way, and it was not un- 
til he had got away from the 
classics that he saw what they 
meant. Now that he had studied 
modern conditions and begun to 
teach politics intelligently, he 
that the Ancients are 
Eeatece and that Athens in par- 
lar had expressed our prob-. 
— with a “Tucidity beyond our 
power. 


One can see from this why it}! 


was that China made so great an 
— to the mind of Lowes Dick- 
inson. Again quoting Forster: 

If Dickinson visited America in 
the hope of self-development and 
India from reasons of curiosity, 
it was in a very different spirit 
that he approached China. In a 
life which contained much disil- 
lusionment, China never failed 
him. She stood firm as the one 
decent civilization, and when he 
mourned over her it was not be- 
cause she had disappointed him 
but because he had lived to see 
her destroyed by the violence and 
vulgarity of Europe. In his last 
years her fate seemed to epito- 
mize mankind 
Yet if the life of Lowes Dickinson 
was so much the life of the spirit 
(today in Europe the one man 
most like him is ‘‘AE.’’), no one 
should get the idea that here was 
a lean and cloistered ascetic. At 
one-time he determined on medi- 
cine as a career and began the 
study of it; and a photograph of 
him at the age of 58—Dickinson is 
taken sitting on a fence—shows a 
vigorous, outdoor, very English 
type. At Cambridge he had gone 
in for tennis, one of his opponents 
being the later Dean Inge of St. 
Paul’s- and gloom. Forster tells a 
story which shows at once how nor- 
mal a°young man was Dickinson on 
the courts at King’s and the rapier 
flash of his mature wit. 

It was at what we should call an 
“old grads’ "’ dinner, and the dean, 
proposing Dickinson’s health, inti- 
mated churlishly that the don was 
slightly priggish. The latter rose, 
recalled their bouts with racquet 

and ball, adding, ‘when words, 
sir, would fall from your lips which 
did not lead me to suppose you 
would reach your present position.”’ 

Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson 
was born in London in 1862. On 
his father’s side the family came 
out of Northumbria; and there was 
also a strain of Devonshire blood. 
A sensitive child, early showing a 
passion for music, and later to be- 





come a great scholar, ‘‘Goldie’’ did 
not in the least like attending the 
small and very strict boarding 
school to which he was first sent. 
Later he entered Charterhouse, and 
thence went up to Cambridge. As 
he was 19 at the time, it is evi- 
dent that there was nothing pre- 
cocious about Lowes Dickinson. He 


collegiate life is contained in one 
passage: 


I was —** 24 for the 


At Cambridge Lowes Dickinson’s 
mind developed rapidly, turning, 
however, away from poetry and 
philosophy to what we have to call 
politics, or, perhaps, better, social 
polity; a social polity the founda- 
tion stones of which were to be the 
rule of reagon, humane national- 
ism, friendly, reasonable interna- 
tionalism. That the great war 
crashed on his brain with all but 
the force of a boulder through the 
skull one can readily see. That 
Dickinson was able to survive the 
shock was because he had long be- 
fore become utterly disillusioned as 
to the intelligence and sanity of 
mankind in general. 

Lowes Dickinson made three jour- 
neys to the United States, lecturing 
from Harvard to the University of 
California. Invited in 1909 to give 
the Ingersoll Lecture at Harvard, 
the requirement of the foundation 
being that the speaker must deal 
with immortality, he announced as 
his topic ‘‘Is Immortality Desira- 
ble?” concluding that it could only 
be desirable if a continuity of ex- 
perience. But although he hoped 
for such continuity, honesty with 
himself permitted him no faith. 

Almost every college will have 
among its professors and teachers 
some one who becomes during his 
life what might be termed an in- 
stitution in himself. Lowes Dick- 
inson, the ‘“‘Goldie’’ of King’s, ap- 
pears in his last years to have been 
just such an institution. In his 
room high up over the archway of 
Gibb’s Building, the highest occu- 





From the Portrait by Roger Fry. 


pied point at King’s, he gathered 
students about him, fed them, prob- 
ably wined them and, anything but 
solémn under the little Chinese cap 
he wore, talked seriously, wittily, 
helpfully, entrancingly. 

One of Dickinson's last letters is 
to a man in India who clearly had 
sought enlightenment on the elu- 
sive matter of mysticism. The re- 
ply of the Cambridge don—he was 
then all but 70—is proof of the 
vigor of his inquiring mind and the 
serenity of.mood to which he had 
‘won: 

When I was a young man 

(writes Dickinson] I became 
much absorbed first in Plato, then 
in Plotinus. Ithought then there 
must be some way of reaching 
ultimate truth, or perhaps I 
should say experience, 
by some short-cut. I suppose the 
principal thing that happened to 
me, in the course of my life, was 
the disappearance of this idea. I 
feel now that we are all very ig- 
norant and quite incredibly and 
unimaginably inadequate to deal 





“with the kind of questions we ask 
about ultimate things. 

No glib orator, then, Lowes Dick- 
inson, ready to give a snap answer 
to whatever comes up, An unflinch- 
ing mind, rather, a little hemmed 
by honest doubt, but far-seeing, 
brave and sincere. Lowes Dickin- 
son, perhaps, will not be ranked 
with England's great intellectuals, 
Berkeley, Hobbs, Hume, Adam 
Smith. But for his generation he 
had a message of importance; a 
message the importance of which 
increases with the succeeding gen- 
erations. Perhaps a League of Na- 
tions as Dickinson visioned it may 
yet be the solution of much of the 
world's trouble. 

And the man whose writings, 
many of them, are so scattered it 
would be difficult for a reader to 
assemble them all, is adequately 
displayed and illuminated by this 
book by E. M. Forster. In all ap- 
propriateness, it might be termed 
a Lowes Dickinson anthology. 





Secretary Wallace’s Modern Testament of Faith 


lace returns again and again 


STATESMANSHIP AND RELIG- 
ION. By Henry A. Wallace. 
Frontispiece. 189 pp. New York: 
Round Table Press, Inc. $2. 
NE needs to be sure to read 
first in this book, by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the first 
two chapters, for they open 
an intimate way into the author’s 
heart and mind and provide a key 
to the argument he works out in 
the later chapters and applies to 
the present situation in this coun- 
try and, to a certain extent, to cur- 
rent international difficulties. 
Those two chapters are entitled 
“The Spiritual Adventure of the 
Prophets” and “The Spiritual Ad- 
venture of the Reformers.” The 
two following are ‘‘The 
Great Spiritual Adventure of Our 
Own Age” and “Statesmanship and 
Religion.” The first three were 
delivered by Mr. Wallace last Win- 
ter, as the Alden-Tuthill Lectures, 
before the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, while the final section 
contains the substance of an ad- 
dress made by him last December 
before the Federal Council of 
Churches. The book, he says in 
his preface, embodies some of 
the thinking he has been doing 
along its lines for a good many 


:| years. 


He had been ht up 
Latin and Greek in a stupid and 





The first chapter, to the facts and 
ideas set forth in which Mr. Wal- 





throughout the book, reveals what 
is in these days a very unusual 
extent and intimacy of knowledge 
of the Old Testament, its history, 
background and personalities. In 
this “Spiritual Adventure of the 
Prophet’’ Amos, whom he calls 
“the first great reformer of his- 
tory,’”’ was, he points out, a farmer 
and he maintains that, notwith- 
standing all the changes the cen- 
turies have wrought, ‘‘the essential 
problem of social justice has 
changed hardly at all since his 
time,” so that “the typical farmer 
on mortgaged land today sees 
things in almost exactly the same 
way as Amos.” Amos and Micah 
and the rest of the ‘Progressive In- 
dependents” of their day, he says, 
“were as vivid as Senator Norris 
and at the time they made their 
pronouncements were as unpopu- 
lar as the Senator in the Coolidge 
administration."”” The fight they 
were making, he avers, ‘‘in its in- 
ward essence is as strikingly mod- 
ern as that between the ‘Sons 
of the Wild Jackass’ and Wall 
Street.”’ 

The chapter concerned with the 
Protestant reformers of the six- 
teenth century, Luther, Calvin and 
Knox, endeavors to throw light on 
our own times by study of the spir- 


.problem that has come 





itual forces that urged them for- 
ward. He is especially interested 
in their “tremendous earnestness” 
and the only persons of our own 
time who, he thinks, have a com- 
parable feeling are ‘“‘such men as 
Lenin, Mussolini and Hitler.” Their 
battle, he says, brought no such vi- 
sions as did that of the prophets, 
but it did result, he believes, “in 
the generation of tremendous ma- 
terial-power which expressed itself 
first in the creation of democratic 
institutions, and,secondly,in science 
and the production of great cap- 
italistic wealth.”” This, he thinks, 
was a necessary step toward the 
attainment of the vision of the 
prophets, of peace and social jus- 
tice, but the impetus they gave has 
failed us and we are now ready for 
another step. And the taking of 
that step is the “Great Spiritual 
Adventure” that awaits this age. 
Mr. Wallace considers that ad- 
venture in its several phases and 
in its essential nature as a living 
down 
through the centuries. He sees 
economics, government, all the re- 
lations between persons and be- 
tween nations, as activities which 
must be influenced by religion if 
that problem is to be solved and 
the spiritual adventure carried on 
into and through that next step. 





For him religion means “‘the force 
which governs the attitude of men 
in their inmost hearts toward God 
and toward their fellow-men”’ and 
the last chapter illuminates the ap- 
plication of the spiritual force to 
the reforms the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration is striving to effect. It is 
his conviction that the keynote of 
the new age, religious, economic, 
scientific, “must be the overwhelm- 
ing realization that mankind now 
has such mental and spiritual pow- 
ers and such control over nature 
that the doctrine of the struggle for 
existence is definitely outmoded 
and replaced. by the higher law of 
cooperation.” 

Secretary Wallace's little book is 
interesting and of high importance 
because it reveals so mueh of the 
spirit that inspires most of the pol- 
icies and activities of the New 
Deal. It is, of course, the expres- 
sion merely of the thought and feel- 
ing of one member of the Cabinet, 
but in a general way it can be rec- 
ognized as standing for-much more 
than that. If the book should be 
widely read it is capable of exert- 
ing a very considerable influence. 
And it certainly ought to be read 
by all those who are looking for 
and finding bogies behind the 
doors of all official Washington. 

Fuorence Fincu Keuar. 
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“Devoted Ladies” and Other Recent Works of Fiction 


DEVOTED LADIES. By M.J. Far- 
rell. 287 pp. Boston: Little, Brown 
&@ Co. $2. 

I8S M. J. FARRELL, who 
has entertained us in the 
past with stories of fox 
hunting and horse racing in 
Ireland, has chosen for her latest 
novel a quite different background 
and a set of characters hitherto for- 
eign to her pen. Excellent and full 
flavored as her hunting tales are, 
one does not regret the change. It 
is probable that ‘‘Devoted Ladies”’ is 
Miss Farrell’s best novel to date. 
Certainly she finds in it an opportu- 
nity for the exercise of a stinging 
wit and an extraordinarily acute and 
vital faculty of observation. This, 
together with the graceful and lumi- 
nous prose style which readers of 
her previous novels will remember, 

forms an irresistible combination. 

The fiovel opens in London, at a 
party given by Sylvester Browne 
for, a group of his pseudo-literary 
and artistic friends and acquain- 
tances. Sylvester, a successful play- 
wright and novelist, tales a some- 
what ghoulish delight in prying into 
the private lives and motives of 
other people, and studiously sur- 
rounds himself with persons most 
likely to afford him amusement-of 
this kind. Although the story, and 
most of its incidents, are seen 
through his eyes, Sylvester himself 
is by no means immune to the 
shafts of the author’s wit. Foppish 
and self-indulgent, alternately kind- 
ly and malicious, victimized by an 
unflinchingly acute and realistic 
turn of mind, Sylvester is one of 
the most amusing of this whole 
gallery of amusing and pungently 
delineated characters. 

His thoughts at the moment are 
turned toward two of his acquain- 
tances, Jane and Jessica, who seem 
to be headed for some spectacular 
trouble in their private relations. 
Jane, a young and appealing and 
rather stupid American girl, wid- 
owed and wealthy, appears to be 
helplessly under the influence of 
her English friend, who is vastly 
more intelligent, selfish, and cruel. 
Sylvester’s interest in the pair has 
been stimulated, not unnaturally, 
by an appalling little scene in which 
Jessica, a trifle drunk herself and 
indignant over the spectacle of 
Jane’s drunkenness, has hurled a 
bottle with telling effect. 

It is at this same party that Jane 
meets and arouses the sympathies 
of an honest and innocent Irish 
gentleman, a hunting enthusiast by 
the name of George Playfair. This 
encounter, with its promise of bud- 
ding romance, and her doctor’s 
orders concerning her recuperation 
from an attack of acute alcoholism, 
result in a sojourn in Ireland, Jane 
attended by an unwilling but ex- 
ceedingly watchful Jessica. Here 
we encounter the other principal 
figures of the story, Sylvester's 
maiden cousins, Hester and Piggy. 

Piggy, hopelessly unpopular and 
unattractive, lavishes the wealth of 
an unwanted devotion upon George 
Playfair’s sister, Joan, who makes 
unscrupulous use of Piggy and re- 
turns. very small kindness for bene-{ 
fits received. Piggy’s tender inter- 
est in the progress of George's 
courtship, her transference of her 
devotion from Joan to George—who, 
almost alone among her acquain- 
tances, had taken the trouble to be 
decently kind to her—and the final 
desperate theasures to which she 
resorts in preventing the jealous 
Jessica from breaking off his pro- 
posed marriage to Jane, forms the 
high point of the story. 


scene, in its unrelieved drama, may 
seem to be somewhat out of keep- 
ing with the rest of the brittle and. 
ironic tale. Somehow one does not 
expect poor, futile, blundering Piggy 
to resort to such extreme courses, 
or to see any one so capable and 


so thoroughly poisonous as Jessics 
neatly eliminated. This is a minor 


and witty tale—a tale which, for its 

sparkle and vitality, really deserves 

that abused adjective, brilliant. 
Marcarst WALLACE. 


Another Diana Pursued 


THREE MEN AND DIANA. By 
Kathleen Norris. 343 pp. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc. $2. 

LOVE sstory about three men 
and a girl ought to shape up 
as an original quadrangle. As 

a matter of fact, Diana’s suitors 
take turns at appearing and disap- 
pearing. It is only now and again 
that there are enough of them 
around to make up the quorum of 
ran old-fashioned triangle. But, in 
spite of that, Kathleen Norris man- 
ages to pack quite a lot of excite- 
ment into Diana’s love life. 

As a little girl, Diana lived with 
her grandmother in a college town 
not from San Francisco. The 
old woman managed to scrape a 
living by running a squalid lodging 
house in a ramshackle part of the 
town. Diana’s mother was dead, 
and her father, an unsuccessful 
gambler, drifted back to the old 


flaw, however, in an extremely neat | 


house whenever he was down on 
his luck. Diana was pretty, clever 
and ambitious, and “Gram” man- 
aged to send her to the exclusive 
Rutherford school for girls. Diana 
made a shining record, but after 
graduation she gave up thoughts of 
college to work in a hardware store 
to help out the family finances. 
There she met Bruce Palmer; 
young, handsome and wealthy, who 
‘was preparing to take a responsible 
post in the family firm. But when 
he showed signs of falling in love 
with Diana, his mother snatched 
him away for a diplomatic career. 
The other two men in..Diana’s 
life arrived via the lodging house. 
Red-haired Peter Platt was study- 
ing to be a lawyer and paying his 
way by working as a soda-jerker 
while he had a cheap room at 
“‘Gram’s.’"’ Neal Tressady was a 
glamourous young actorwho moved 
into one of the better rooms with 
his adoring mother. The interest 
of the story lies in the part each 
of these men played in Diana's 
life. All but one failed her sadly. 
There is a Hollywood episode 
which gives a swift glimpse of the 
tinsel and tawdriness of the cinema 
city. There is an interesting bit 
about Diana's brief stay in San 





Francisco, living on the fringe of a 





bohémian crowd.. On the whole, 
the book 
Norris love story, winding up with 
an unexpected bang of melodrama. 
Her circle of faithful admirers will 
doubtless find it up to their expec- 
tations. / Brarrics SHERMAN. 


A South African Fable} 200™ Stinks 


BEWARE! THE HAWKS! By 

Kenneth Bradley. 289 pp. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $2. 


The Mangini are a warlike peo- 
ple of Northern Rhodesia. They 





UNFINISHED CATHEDRAL. By 
T. 8. Stribling. 


ITH this volume Mr. Strib- 

ling brings to a close the 

ambitious trilogy which he 
began with ‘‘The Forge’’ and car- 
ried on through ‘The Store.’’ In 
these three novels he has attempted 
to present on a broad and detailed 
canvas a picture of life in the deep 
South stretching from days just 
before the guns boomed at Fort 
Sumter down to a present so im- 
mediate as to make the Scottsboro 
case material for this final panel. 


evident desire not to blink the truth 
as nearly as he can see it. He has 
what many more profound nov- 
elists lack—a distinct narrative 
sense, a facility in that oldest of 
the story-teller’s arts, the awaken- 


which is sometimes deceptive. 
But his deficiencies are serious 











T. S. Stribling Concludes 


that he has built upon them. In 
that volume were introduced the 
majority of the-central figures who 


Mr. 
Stribling moved into the foreground 
his chief protagonist, Colonel Milt 
‘Vaiden, about whom the second and 
third novels are centred. ‘The 


Planter aristocracy and the poor 
whites, slowly forged his way to 
business leadership in his commu- 
nity in the decades following the 
war, gradually recapturing the seif- 
esteem which ill-fortune had shaken. 
Now, when we meet him again in 
“Unfinished Cathedral,” the rascal- 
ity by which. he bas prospered has 
been almost obliterated in the minds 
of his fellow-townsmen by the un- 
questioned supfemacy of his posi- 
tion. His heart is wrapped up in 
the last of his enterprises—the 
building of a great church, where, 
finally, he is to be laid to rest. 

“Unfinished ‘Cathedral’’ carries 
with it a stinging touch of social 
satire which was absent from the 
earlier volumes. Mr. Stribling im- 
pales, and often with considerable 
effectiveness, the go-getting South- 
erners, the rank, weedy growth 
which has sprung up amid the ruins 





T. S. Stribling. 
From a Portrait by Henry White Taylor. 





His Trilogy 





as much in the fore in this volume 
as it. was in the two earlier ones 
(and how, incidentally, the citizens 
of Florence, Ala., will like the 
transference of the Scottsboro case 
to their town is a matter that calls 
for no prolonged speculation). The 
South’s younger generation plays 
its part in this story, and the pre- 
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The Stage as a World 
THE ANCESTOR. By Blisea Landi. 
310 pp. New York: 

& Co. $2.50. 
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Literary 


LONDON, 
ERE has been registered 
_ this week a private company 
by the name of “Edgar Wal- 
lace, Limited,’’ with the ob- 
ject of acquiring ‘the. literary, 
dramatic and film rights and copy- 
rights of the late R. H. E. Wallace.” 
This unusual corporation came into 
being in an unusual way. Edgar 
Wallace used to tell his four chil- 
dren that he hoped to be able to 
leave each of them £15,000 a year at 
his death. By his will, his property 
was divided into sevenths, of which 
his children were each to have one 
and his wife three. But, as every 
one knows, the large scale of his 
earnings was matched by that of 
his spendings. Accordingly, when 
lie died, in February, 1932, there 
were assets of only £18,000 to meet 
debts of £80,000. Claims sent in 
later against the estate brought the 
total of debts up to £120,000. 

As Mrs. A, S. Frere-Reeves (for- 
merly Miss Pat Wallace and now 
the wife of the managing director 
of the publishing firm of Heine- 
mann) tells the story to an inter- 
viewer, the family suddenly found 
their condition changed from 
wealth to poverty. They decided 
immediately that all creditors should 
be paid in full. This meant hard 
work for the widow and the grown- 
up children. The eldest, Bryan, ob- 
tained employment at a film studio 
and lived in a tiny flat. Pat her- 
self took up newspaper work and 
could afford to buy hardly any new 
clothes. The one thing on which 
they were determined not to econo- 
mize was the education of the two 
younger ones. Meanwhile Sir Pat- 
rick Hastings, a distinguished law- 
yer, who was an old and intimate 
friend of their father’s, devised a 
scheme for dealing with the debts. 
Affairs became more complicated 
by the death of Mrs. Wallace in 
April, 1933, but the problem was 
skillfully handled, with the result 
that, by means of royalties accruing 
since Wallace himself died, all 
Habilities have at last been dis- 
charged. 

It has now been thought advis- 
able to form a private company— 
whose shares are all held by, or 
for the benefit of, the family—in 
order to administer future royal- 
ties, which are expected to con- 
tinue in scarcely decreasing 
amounts for many years. Indeed, 
so much public interest has been 
aroused by the settlement that 
book sales have gone up and nego- 
tiations are in progress for a re- 
vival of the plays. Not one of the 
children has received a penny from 
the estate since their father’s 
death, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that they will now be com- 
fortably provided for. The annual 
income available for distribution 
will be divided among them accord- 
ing to the terths of the wills of 
Edgar Wallace and his widow. 


ses 


Yorkshire Post calls Walter 
Duranty’s ‘Russia Reported’’ 


doubly welcome, for its own 
solid worth and because it is unique 
among Russian books. The au- 
thor, it says, is one of a corps of 
American correspondents whose 
work—painstaking, scholarly and 
exact—is little known and little ap- 
preciated in this country. Their 
dispatches day by day from Ger- 
many, Italy and Russia are of the 
highest standard, and are valuable 
assets toward international under- 
standing. The Daily Herald de- 
scribes this book as perhaps the 
finest journalistic achi t of 
our day. If journalism is history 
in the making, this is a pattern 
of the way in which it should be 
made. The Scotsman calls it a 
historical study of the Soviet Union 
such as it would be difficult to sur- 





pass. 

The Times Literary Supplement 
pronounces the late Professor L. 
M. Salmon’s ‘Historical Material’’ 
a thoughtful and original book. Its 





Views of 
London 


last chapter, in particular, is a per- 
tinent and penetrating criticism of 
the view not peculiar to, but very 
prevalent in, America, that only 
modern history counts and the 
more modern it is the better. 


HE Ear! of Athione thinks mod- 
ern inventions have done some- 
thing to render flabby the writ- 

ing muscle. The up-to-date author 
would be aghast at the thought 
of the manual labor involved in 
Charles Dickens’s works, where ev- 
ery word was written and every 
correction made in the novelist’s 
own hand... . Reviews, says Dean 
Inge, seldom help an author. One 
of the critics of his own lateSt book, 
Lord Rutherford, has evidently not 
read it. ‘‘That eminent man,” he 
adds, ‘‘is no doubt much better em- 
ployed than in reading my books, 
but in that case I think he might 
be better employed than in review- 
ing them.”’ . . . According to A. J. 
A. Symons of the First Edition 
Club, the one field in which English 
books lag behind the Continental 
work is that of binding. Though 
excellent work is being done by in- 
dividuals, their-lessons have not 
yet been absorbed and reflected in- 
to commercia! production. 

In deference to protests from the 





booksellers, Hutchinson’s have with- 
drawn their scheme for the issue of 
sevenpenny novels. The objection 
raised was that it would injure the 
sale of shilling and two-shilling re- 
prints. . . . A bust of Adam Lind- 
say Gordon, the poet of the Austra- 
lian bush, has been unveiled in the 
Poets’, Corner of Westminster Ab- 
bey. This is the first time that such 
an honor has been paid to the mem- 
ory of a poet from the Dominions. 
. . . Thomas Anstey Guthrie, who 
wrote under the pen-name of “F. 
Anstey,”’ has left £38,293. . .. 
Many readers of Vera Brittain’s 
‘‘Testament of Youth’’ have ex- 
pressed a desire to see her poetical 
work, from which she sometimes 
quotes in that autobiography. She 
has therefore collected it in ‘Poems 
of the War and After’’ (Gollancz). 


ses 


ORD DAVID CECIL is engaged 
on a biography of Lord Mel- 
bourne, Queen Victoria’s first 

Prime Minister. . . . ‘“The O’Gor- 
man Mahon: Duellist, Adventurer 
and Politician’’ (Jarrolds), by Denis 
Gwynn, is a biography of the orig- 
inal of the Irish adventurer whom, 
under one name or another, Thack- 
eray introduced into his stories. 
. . . “Special Correspondents”’ 
(Gollancz), by -Robert Bernays, 
M. P., is largely a first-hand study 
of the European aftermath of the 
World War. . . In “Studies in 
Chronology and History’’ (Oxford 
Press), Dr. Reginald Lane Poole 
has collected twenty-two essays con- 
tributed by him at various times to 
the English Historical Review. 
Hersert W. Horwi. 





AFrenchman’sNovels 
_ Of America 


. ; ~ Paris. 
R seven years Luc Durtain, 
novelist, lecturer and scholar 
—for he is a , an 
excellent physician, and looks 

upon the world with an observing 
eye—has been traveling about 
America from one ocean to the 
other. He has beaconed his jour- 
heys with four novels: ‘“The Fourth 


Floor,’ ‘“‘Hollywood Overreached,’’ | ery 


“Captain O. K.“ and “Frank and 
Marjorie." This last, which has 
just appeared, is the best of the 
four, in my opinion. 

There was conflict between Dur- 
tain and the America of prosperity; 
he did not care for her; further, he 
was hostile to her; and one well 
understands only what one loves. 
On the other hand, with a new 
American generation — younger, 
freer, less puritanical—Durtain 
feels himself in accord. With sym- 
pathy he follows her in her discov- 
ery of herself and of the world. 
One might say that ‘‘Frank and 
Marjorie’ is a symbol of Amer- 
ca’s discovery by herself, the sym- 
bol being here the discovery of the 
amorous Marjorie by the Puritan 
Marjorie. ’ 

Marjorie Reed is a young woman 
who, married to a man for whom 
she has aversion, finds herself on 


From an Etching by J. Mcintosh Patrick, A.R.E., From “Fine Prints of the Year: 1933.” (Minton, Balch & Co.) 





The Gayety of Charles II’s Reign 


“OLD ROWLEY”; A PRIVATE 
LIFE OF CHARLES II. By 
Dennis Wheatley. Illustrated 
by Frank C. Pape. 201 pp. New 
ae BE. P. Dutton 4 Co., Ino. 


restoration of the Stuart 

line in 1660 meant, among other 
things, the end of the ‘‘prohi- 
bition”” era of the protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell. The theatres had 
been closed; dancing, drinking and 
Sunday games put down; piety was 
the fashion, and the army had seen 
that the Puritan dictatorship meant 
what-it said. The gay life that 
came in with the ‘‘Merrie Mon- 
arch” is likened by Mr. Wheatley 
to post-war license, the ‘pajama 
and bottle parties, the night clubs, 
and the doings of the ‘bright young 
people’ of the early Nineteen 


Twenties.” In a singular juxtaposi-| 
tion—one of the obiter dicta in the|- 


book for which there is no account- 
ing—Huxley, Coward, Joyce, Sas- 
soon and Lawrence (of all writers!) 
are named as a few of those who 
contributed to a “repetition of the 





flame that lit the Sixteen Sixties.” 
It ia.the gayety of Charies’s reign, 
counterbalanced with the good 
sense of his kingship, that engages 
the attention of Mr. Wheatley. 

“Old Rowley,” the name of 
Charies’s favorite stallion, and the 
name that he was sometimes inde- 
cently known by, is a fair enough 
index as a title to Mr. Wheatley’s 
intentions by King Charles. He 
does what he can, with a roll-call 
of the royal mistresses and illegiti- 
mate children and occasional ref- 
erence to some of Rochester’s less 
filthy poems, to make the King 
interesting and plausible as a movie 
amorist. This, as a piece of sce- 


Mr. Wheatley, however, has noth- 





ing new to offer beyond such 
tabloid devices, and his amateurish 
efforts to make a characterization 
of Charies dwindles into a mere 
chronicle, true mast of it and all 
of it trite. 

His political views do more credit 
to his heart than to his head. 
Charles, we are told, “was un- 
doubtedly the cleverest and per- 
haps the greatest man who ever 
sat upon the English throne.” 
That he was in the pay of the 
French King to the tune of £100,000 
a year is our apologist’s chief evi- 
dence of cleverness and greatness, 
since he used the money to “‘fur- 
ther the national policy’’ — about 
which Mr. Wheatley is as vague as 
was the King. Item, he was “the 
greatest diplomat and statesman of 
his time’’—and it will not be for- 
gotten, we hope, that Louis XIV 
was on the throne of France. And 
again, he is the ‘‘wise, sweet-na- 
tured King, who led his people out 
of darkness, anarchy and persecu- 


( Continued on Page 16 ) 


the verge of divorce and, at the be- 
ginning of the book, traveling in- 
cognito in the Grand Canyon with 
a@ young man, Frank James Enwall, 
whom, at the bottom of her heart, 
she loves., Here we have an excel- 
lent travel record sown with new 
and sensual descriptions. But Mar- 
jorie, chaste Marjorie, does not 
yield to the sensuality of the scen- 


“Oh! Puritan! Marjoria-Amer- 
ica!’’ Of carnal union she will have 
none—‘‘this obscenity, necessary 
for the -production of children.” 
The infatuated, thrilled visage’ of 
Frank who desires her seems to her 
to be that of the devil. 
sees 

LOWLY, through various épi- 

sodés and people, which trans- 

port us from Indian reserva- 
tions to Chicago. then to New 
York, will Marjorie reconcile hey 
self to the idea of physical love. 


For Marjorie, the great elucida- 


tion, is to te. To be, absolutely. 
* * * To be is the node of the 
soul, the central sun. Then, al- 
ready distan 


obscure 
have, is the frigidity 
Formerly, in our 

Skin was and, to a certain 
extent, the Pére Pélerin of the 


“Since the crisis, she has im- 
proved in this respect,’’ pleads 
Marjorie. 

And Marjorie has also improved 
since her crisis. She accepts to be 
and to love. She expects a son at 
the moment when America expects 
her new order. But this symbolism, 
which might have been ponderous, 
becomes acceptable, thanks to the 
art of Durtain. 


A real novel? No, not exactly, 


| but—like ‘‘The Plumed Serpent’’ of 


Lawrence, of which this book causes 
one to think on account of several 
features—a meditation in novel- 
form, vigorous, and one which 
‘causes the reader to reflect. One 
can only regret that, as in Law- 
rence’s book, the symbolism is a 
trifle too obvious. ⸗ 


ses 
HE life of ‘‘Madame de Krii- 
dener,’’ by Abel Hermant, is a 
witty, jeering biography of a 


jcurious and comital personage, 


tic and romancing daughter, who 
wrote quite naturally in the style 
which the Europe of that time had 
inherited from Rousseau. She mar- 
ried ‘“‘an aged Ambassador,”’ at 
least in the sense that people then 
gave to the word “old.”” (M. de 

She deceived 
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Cecil Sharp, Patron of Folksongs 


A Biography W hich Gives an Admirable Portrait of the Man and a Lucid 


CECIL SHARP. ~- By A. H. Foz 
8 3 im. Collaboration 
With Maud EK . 233 pp. 

University 


New York: Ozford 
Press. . 

By RICHARD ALDRICH 
account of the life and 
pe work of a great folksong col- 
lector will appeal to Ameri- 
cans as well as to his Eng- 
lish fellow-countrymen; for he did 
much for America. Though he was 
by no means the first to undertake 
the collection of English folksongs, 


Account of His Work 


ducting small choruses, and then 
married on prospects still small 
and with health that was far from 
sound. 

On Boxing Day, 1899—the day af- 
ter Christmas—he saw and heard 
for the first time, near Oxford, the 
singing and dancing of a group of 
folksingers. ‘‘He listened spell- 
bound. He felt that a new world 
of beauty had-been revealed to 
him.” It was the turning point of 
his life. He eagerly questioned the 


men; he noted the tunes. From that | ety 





either in England or in America, 


3 





* ⸗ 
Charles 
From a Portrait Drawn 


Cecil Sharp did more than anybody 
else to make it effective, to sys- 
tematize it and to put it on the 
highest scientific level. He and his 
fellow-colleagues at the start 
entered the field just in time to 
save a valuable heritage from de- 
struction. Other songs in the Brit- 
ish Isles had long attracted atten- 
tion—Scottish; Irish, Welsh. There 
was no consideration for the Eng- 
lish tunes—only for the words; the 
songs were left to the forgetfulness 
that was overtaking them. And so 
in America, where much is owed 
to Sharp. The Negro songs had 
had their zealous students. A very 
few adventurous spirits had pene 
trated to the Appalachian region, 
where there are few Negroes, and 
where there are the remains of a 
rich inheritance of British songs 
and dances, some of which were 
gathered up. But until Sharp came 
the yield had been comparatively 
small. Some of the great authori- 
ties had even announced that there 
were no folksongs of the whites in 
America, and that it was useless to 
look. 

It took a good while for Sharp to 
find, in England, the field in which 
he was to be so successful a leader. 
He studied at Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was enthusiastic 
about mathematics and Wagner, 
and was already a vital personality. 
Cast upon his own resources when 
he came down from Cambridge, he 
went to Australia to try his fortune 
—and started for Adelaide because, 
apparently, he was reminded of 
Beethoven's song by seeing its name 
on the map. After some brief ex- 
periences in other ways, he devoted 
himself to music, as assistant or 
ganist in the cathedral, honorary 
director of a string quartet club, 
conductor of choral societies, teach- 
er of the pianoforte and joint direc- 
tor of a college of music. In 1892 
he was back in Engiand with no 
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resources. He lived in London, 
teaching and composing and con- 


time he was a folksong collector. He 





began his work systematically in 
September, 1908, with a clerical 
friend at Cambridge and filled with 
his results a volume of The Journal 
of the Folksong Society, tunes with- 
out accompaniment. In the next 
two years appeared “Folk Songs 


and he was fully launched on his 
career. 

There were all sorts of opposition. 
Thirty years ago the charge was 
made that the editor invented the 
tunes. The answer to this was that 
to be able to do that would put a 
man at the head of all the medolists 
of the world. Another charge was 
that the editor bowdlerized the 
words. Some alteration was at 
times necessary from obscurity or 
unintelligibility, or from impropri- 
. Sharp's principle was not to 
“improve.”” He made slight verbal 
alterations when they were needed 
to fit words and tunes and when 
they were suggested by collation of 
different versions. 

The folk-dance came under his at- 
tention some time after the songs. 
In 1907 Sharp published ‘‘The Mor- 
ris Book,’’ hoping to restore a 
vigorous and native custom to its 
lapsed pre-eminence. In this he 
was as successful as with the songs, 
though it is a very different field 
and in some ways more compli- 
cated. <A large part of his work 
was now centred in the reintroduc- 
tion and practice of these pictur- 
esque and vivid exercises. It was 
not a peaceful campaign that went 
on in these years—there was an 
abundance of acrimonious discus- 
sion between several schools of: 
dancing. In this Sharp was not asi- 
lent participant. He had a deter- 
mined spirit and positive views and 
never let an occasion pass for ex- 
pressing them. 

He first came to America in 1914 
on a venture partly theatrical, the 
mounting of his setting to folk- 
music of “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,”’ and partly to lecture. 
Several friendships that he made 
led to valuable results, especially 
with Mrs. John C. Campbell, who 
had already collected some folk- 
songs in the South and who fired 
him with the determination to ex- 
plore for himself. Two Summers 
in the Appalachian region brought 
him a rich harvest. In these visits 
he was accompanied by his secre- 
tary and assistant, Miss Maud 
Karpeles, who did him most valiant 
and necessary service. He re- 





folk-dancing into the British Expe- 
ditionary Force, where it was found 
a useful diversion for the men. Af- 
ter the war his work went on in 
London and elsewhere in England. 
In the midst of his labors the end 
came on June 23, 1924. A culmina- 
tion of it was made in the building 
of Cecil Sharp House in London as 
a centre for folksong and folk- 
dance. 

Mr. Sharp has found an admirable 
biographer in Mr. Fox Strangways, 
an old friend, one of the most distin- 
guished musical critics in England, 








From Somerset” in three volumes, 


turned to England to introduce 


Cecil J. 
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Sharp. 


cogent account of his work, his 
struggles, his conflicts, his over- 
coming of opposition, his fight with 
ill health. Mr. Fox Strangways’s in- 
timate acquaintance with Sharp’s 
point of view and his enthusiasms 
and his understanding of the man 
convey the essence and the extent 
of it all. Very interesting and pic- 
turesque are the pictures of the 
dancers. There-are admirable por- 
traits of Sharp and there is a com- 





who has had the invaluable collabo- 





An — Nobleman in the America 


A TRIP TO THE PRAIRIES AND 
IN THE INTERIOR OF NORTH 
AMERICA (1837-38). By Count 

Arese. Translated 
the French by Andrew 
Evans. 217 pp. New York: The 
Harbour Press. $2.50. 
NLIKE his feminine counter- 
parts of the period, the dis- 
gruntled Mrs. Trollope or 
the aristocratic Mrs. Hall, 

Count Arese did not write a de- 

tailed and acerbic account of the 

manners and customs of the Amer- 
ican natives—neither did he, unlike 

some transatlantic inspectors of a 

later date, base sweeping indict- 

ments on a restricted experience, 
for he saw more of America than 

most of the citizens of that era did. 

These are simply the rather sketchy 

travel notes of a young Italian 

nobleman (he was 32 at the time), 
an exile from his native Lombardy 
for political reasons, who came to 

America in 1837 to be with his close 

friend Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 

just exiled by Louis Philippe after 
his ill-fated attempt at a Bonapart- 
ist restoration at Strasbourg. 

When Louis Napoleon was sud- 

denly recalled to Europe by the ill- 

ness of the Queen Hortense, Arese, 

a confirmed wanderer with a live. 

ly curiosity, set out on a journey 

which was to take him over six 
months and which covered nearly 

6,000 miles of American hinterland. 

Hig itinerary took him from New 

York to Washington, through Vir- 

ginia to the Ohio Valley, up the 





Mississippi to St. Louis, thence up 


the Missouri to Council Bluffs, and 
across the prairies of the Northwest 
to Chicago. Then he threaded his 
way through the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence to Montreal and 
Quebec, down the Hudson to New 
York and from there to Boston. 
Later he shipped for New Orleans, 
visited the Southern coastal States, 
and inspected the West Indies and 
Cuba, but his notes stop after the 
visit to Boston, nor does he give us 
any details of his gay life in New 
York with Louis Napoleon. 

He was. not, seemingly, partic- 
ularly interested in the customs and 
habits of Americans or in the deep- 
er significances of their civilization, 
but rather in its material aspects, 
although apropos of the magnifi- 
cent scenery at Hawks Nest, Va., 
he reflects complacently: “It is 
very sad, however, for these poor 
Americans that they have no idea, 
no feeling of beauty. They do not 


ahead”’ irritated him and excited 


ican steamboats in comparison to 
those of Europe, the pleasant hotels 
(particularly in Virginia), and, thi- 
raculously, the ubiquitous ice-water! 
“A comfort,” he says, ‘‘not to be 


man, with a passion for figures, 
statistics and dates, for his book 
reels with them, some of them, alas, 
very much askew—nor was it possible 
for him to grasp completely the 
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By ANNE T. EATON 
A LovaL Foe: A TALE OF THE RIVAL 
Roses. By Ivy Bolton. With a 
Historical Note by Cora L. Sco- 
field. Illustrated by Henry C. 
Pitz. 260 pp. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2. 


TT" is a stirring tale of the 
Wars of the Roses, beginning 
when Edward IV ruled in 

England, while Richard of 
Gloucester plotted his way to pow- 
er, and across the seas in Brittany, 
Henry Tudor, head of the House of 
Lancaster, watched his chance to 
seize the throne. 

In those turbulent days of con- 
stant intrigue and desperate fight- 
ing, Rex Damory, the young hero, 
gallantly played a man’s part. The 
Damory family were adherents of 
the House of Lancaster, but when 
the fortunes of war sent Rex to the 
Tower of London he was set free 
through the good offices of Ed- 
ward, the young Duke of York, and 
to him, though without renouncing 
his allegiance to the Red Rose, Rex 
proved a loyal friend. There is a 
well-worked-out plot, excellent 
characterization and a touch of ro- 
mance. 

Through the book moves the sin- 
ister figure of Richard of Glouces- 
ter (recently championed so ably in 
Philip Lindsay’s biography), the 
young Princes die in the Tower, 
Rex undergoes imprisonment and 
torture, but escapes with his life 
and is knighted by Henry of Rich- 
mond after the Battle of Bosworth 
Field, where Richard is defeated. 
The characters, historical and oth- 
erwise, have the quality of life. The 
story is based on accepted histori- 
cal accounts of the period and be- 
cause the author consistently shows 
us fifteenth - century England 
through the eyes of her hero, the 
background is more than usually 
convincing. 

Swift in action and vivid in style, 
the book is easy and absorbing 
reading, and it is a pleasure to find 
such excellent writing in a book for 
young people. The illustrations by 
Henry Pitz are spirited and true to 
the period. 





Tue Story or Skyscrapers. By Al-+f 
fred Morgan. Illustrated With 
Photographs and Drawings by 
the Author. 218 pp. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2. 

A thoroughly satisfactory book 
on building for young people. Sky- 
scrapers and the way they are built 
interest boys and girls, and in this 
volume we find the process of con- 
struction described with an admi- 
rable clarity and simplicity. The 


author’s style is lively and interest- 
ing. He never condescends nor 
“‘writes down’’ to young readers, 
but respects their real desire for 
information. 





Since the specific appeals to boys 
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and girls, Mr. Morgan has wisely 
chosen to tell the story of how sky- 
scrapers are built by following the 
construction of the Empire State 


Building. Step by step we see it 
planned, the site cleared and exca- 
foundations 


vated, the concrete 


poured, steel beams put up, pipes 


and wires and elevators installed, 
touches added. 
Throughout the account of this 
very modern building, - however, 


the finishing 
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Gibran’s 


THE GARDEN OF THE PROPH- 
ET. By Kahlil Gibran. 67 pp. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

E who would open this book 
with appreciation must turn 
to it with a calm and con- 
templative spirit. He must have 
shaken from his robes the dust of 
the wayside; he must have stopped 
his ears against the confusion of 
the street and the din of the mar- 
ket place; he must have shut his 
eyes upon the glare and fever of 
the material world, and have 
turned to an illumination deeper 
than the perceptions of the body. 
For Kahlil Gibran was that rare 
phenomenon, a mystical philoso- 
pher, and a mystical philosopher 
who was also a poet; a mystical 
philosopher who expressed hi If 


ing one of Gautama and the philos- 
ophers of the Upanishads; there is 
a lyric manner and picturesque- 
ness that recalls the best of the 
old Hebrew prophets; and, at the 
same time, there is an epigram- 
matic pithiness of utterance that 
makes many of Gibran’s sayings 
not unworthy to be placed side by 
side with those of the older sages 
of the Orient. . 

If this be considered high praise, 
an abundance of quotations might 
be add d to d strate that it 
is also just praise. Within the lim- 
its of a brief review, unfortunately, 
it is not possible to illustrate the 
case as thoroughly as might be de- 
sired; but a few excerpts from 
Gibran’s works will at least give 
some idea of the quality of his at- 
tai t. Here, for example, are 








with a flowing perfection of lan- 
guage that can only be termed bib- 
lical, and with a depth of insight 
and wisdom that harks back to the 
most profound occult lore of the 
East. In the pages of his books 
there is an unworldliness remind- 





some lines from the author’s ut- 
terance regarding that fundamen- 
tal subject, life; the beginning, as 
one will observe, has something of 
a Platonic ring: 

Life is older than all things 
living; even as beauty was 


Companion to “The Prophet” 


wingéd ere the beautiful was born 

on earth, and even as truth was 

truth ere it was uttered. 

Life sings in our silences, and 
dreams in our slumber. ~ Even 
when we are beaten and low, 
Life is enthroned and high. And 
when we weep, Life smiles upon 
the day, and is free even when 
we drag our chains. 

Oftentimes we call Life bitter 
names, but only when we our- 
selves are bitter and dark. And 
we deem her empty and unprofit- 
able, but only when the soul goes 
wandering in desolate places, and 
the heart is drunken with over- 
mindfulness of self. 

It should be pointed out that 
Gibran, who died in 1931, intended 
the present volume as a companion 

piece to ‘“‘The Prophet,’’ which ap- 
peared about ten years ago and has 
since been translated into a score 
of languages; and it should be 
ladded that the book is featured by 
seven remarkable mystical draw- 
ings similar to those found in his 
earlier works. 
STANTON 





A. CORLENTz. 





and in addition to descriptions of 
how cement, steel and other mate- 
rials are made, there are allusions 
to earlier methods, to man’s prog- 
ress in construction, that link the 
present with the past and make 
the book a concise and practical 
history of modern building. 

The many photographs and draw- 
ings that illustrate the book are 
excellent and enlightening, and the 
end papers, which show the skyline 
of New York in silhouette, are at- 
tractive. The book has an index. 





PRAIRIE ANCHORAGE. By Marjorie 
Medary. Illustrated by John 
Gincano. 278 pp. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2. 

“Prairie Anchorage” is a lively, 

well-written tale describing a Cana- 
dian family’s journey from Nova 
Scotia to Iowa, in the Eighteen Fif- 
ties. The book is the more welcome 
because little has been written for 
young people on this particular peri- 
od. Even more interesting than the 
voyage from Nova Scotia to New 
York is the railroad trip to the West 
at a time when railway travel was a 
comparatively new feature in Amer- 
ican life. Descriptions of a Missis- 
sippi steamboat race and of the 
grounding of a riverboat on a sand- 
bar add other touches of local col- 
or. The last part of the book tells 
how the Jameson family establish 
their homestead on the prairie. Most 
of the characters are rather light- 
ly sketched in, but in Hannah 
Jameson the author has drawn a 
real and appealing girl whose fos 
tunes young readers follow with in- 
terest. The book is fresh and un- 
usual in setting and situations and 
the author writes with a pleasant 
touch of humor. The illustrations 
successfully suggest the times de- 
scribed in the story. 





Boats. By Harriet Salt. Illustrated 
by Paul Ickes. 14 pp. New 
York: Minton, Balch & Co. $2. 

Boats have a perennial charm for 
children, and it may be that this 
volume of pictures and brief de- 
scriptive text will prove a useful 
addition to picture-book collections. 
It seems a pity, however, that in 
his presentation the artist has not 
succeeded in doing for modern 
boats something more nearly com- 
parable to Gordon Grant’s delight- 
ful ‘‘Story of the Ship.’’ Mr. Ickes’s 
pictures, though accurate, are lack- 
ing in charm and the colors in 
which they are reproduced are un- 
attractive. 

Looking at the book from the in- 
formational side, a number of boats 
interesting to children are omitted, 
and the text, too difficult for the 
picture-book age, does not give suf- 
ficient information to satisfy older 
children. 
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’ Mr. Lippmann’s Idea of 
“Free Collectivism” 


In “The Method of Freedom” He Proposes a Middle Path 
To “Correct ‘Abuses and Overcome Disorders” 


THE METHOD .OF FREEDOM. 
By Walter Lippmann. 117 pp. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

By WILLIAM MacDONALD 


. LIPPMANN’S book, 
written in the first instance 
as a. series of lectures on 


the Edwin L. Godkin foun- 
dation at Harvard, is an argument 
in behalf of a form of collectivism 
which he calls a ‘‘compensated 
economy.’’ The present revolution- 
ary temper, he thinks, is due not 
to propaganda or ‘‘the agitation.of 
conscious revolutionists’’ but to 
“the failure to achieve a restora- 
tion of the pre-war economy.’’ The 
failure was inevitable, for not only 
had the World War displaced the 
unplanned and disorderly nine- 
teenth-century capitalism and its 
imperfect and irregular laissez-faire 
with ‘‘managed, rigorously central- 
ized national economies’ which 
represented ‘‘a highly militarized 
form of planned and regimented 
State socialism,’ but in the decade 
which followed the war the contra- 
diction between nationalism in poli- 
tics and government and cosmopoli- 
tanism in economic operations and 
relationships was sharply empha- 
sized. With the ‘‘Great Society’’ 
dismembered and its traditional op- 
erations disrupted, men no longer 
felt economically secure, and some 
continuance of State intervention 
was necessary if the demand for 
security was to be met. 

The turning point is placed by Mr. 
Lippmann in the Summer of 1931, 
when post-war reconstruction col- 
lapséd. By 1932 he sees ‘‘no issue 
of fundamental principle’ between 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt ‘‘as 
to the responsibility of the modern 
State for the modern economy.” 
They differed as to how the re- 
sponsibility ‘‘could best be dis- 
charged, but not on the underlying 
question as to whether the attempt 
ought to be made to discharge it. 
Indeed, it may be said that every 
major move made by Mr. Roosevelt 
was in principle anticipated by Mr. 
Hoover.”’ 

Since, then, the State must inter- 
vene, how shall it proceed and what’ 
limitations. should it observe? Mr. 
Lippmann sees two possibilities, one 
a ‘“‘directed economy of absolute 
collectivism,’’ the other a ‘‘compen- 
sated economy of free collectivism.”’ 
The former he rejects because its 
“basic pattern” is essentially mili- 
trary, with a hierarchy of officials 
superior to the citizens, an ‘‘iron 
discipline’’ to enforce behavior, 
and, in all countries where it has 
been instituted, ‘‘censorship, espion- 
age and terrorism to make it 
work.’’ The vision of the ‘‘great 
abundance’’ which theoretically 
might be enjoyed under the rule 
of ‘a general staff of technicians’’ 
has no attraction for him, since 
there should be ‘‘no illusions about 
the violence with which the techni- 
cians would have to suppress the 
contrariness of free men.”’ 

A free collectivism, on, the other 
hand, aims to ‘‘correct the abuses 
and overcome the disorders of capi- 
talism” through recognition of the 
obligation of the State ‘‘for the 
standard of. life and the operation 
of the economic order as a whole.” 
It will preserve the economic liberty 
of the individual ‘‘within very wide 
limits,’’ but it will keep liberty at 
equilibrium by setting up ‘some 
kind of compensatory mechanism”’ 
to redress individual “‘liability to 
error.”” Specifically, it can exercise 
“compensatory control’’ through 
centralized banking, direct action 
upon ‘‘various markets,’’ long-range 
planning of public works, the use 
of taxation to encourage or dis- 
courage enterprise as well as for 





revenue, a sliding scale adjustment 
of the rates charged by utilities and 
common carriers, and perhaps some 
kind of budgeting of international 
payments. 

Mr. Lippmann. makes no effort to 
show in detail how the system of 
compensatory control has been ap- 
plied in the crisis of the past few 
years. He points out in passing, 
however, that Great Britain ‘‘has 
used almost no measures except 
ones of this type,’’ that the United 
States has used the compensatory 
method and also ‘experimented 
with planning through regimenta- 
tion,’’ and that while it is ‘‘per- 
haps too early to say that the AAA 
and the NRA have failed to pro- 
duce results commensurate with 
the effort exerted,’’ it is ‘‘hardly 
open to dispute that it has been the 
compensatory measures, the man- 
agement of the dollar and the in- 
flationary expenditures through 
many channels * * * which have 
had the most substantial and im- 
mediate effect in reviving trade and 
production.”’ 

The political obstacles to the 
establishment of such a system as 
Mr. Lippmann desires are consider- 
able. The compensatory method of 
control, he reminds us, ‘requires 
that the State shall act, almost con- 
tinually, contrary to the prevailing 
opinion in the economic world,’’ and 
he frankly concedes that such a 
course is ‘‘incompattble with polit- 
ical democracy in its present mani- 
festations.’’ Democracy as well as 
capitalism, accordingly, must be re- 
constructed. The root of the 
trouble, he is convinced, is the con- 
trol of initiative in fiscal matters 
by the Legislature instead of the 
Executive. As long as Congress can 
appropriate money at its discretion 
and require the President to expend 
it, every evil of ignorance, greed or 
corruption that inheres in the ac- 
tivities of pressure groups will be 
magnified. Mr. Lippmann prefers 
the British system under which the 
government can spend only what 
Parliament has granted and Parlia- 
ment grants only when the govern- 
ment asks. 





The system will 
still be out of bal- 
ance, however, Mr. 
Lippmann thinks, 
as long as there is 
a numerous prole- 
tariat; distin- 
guished by its eco- 
nomic insecurity, 
from which pres- 
sure groups may 
be recruited, and 
a plutocracy from 
which are drawn 
“the seekers of 
government privi- 
leges and exemp- 
tions.’’ The solid- 
ity and service- 
ableness of the 
modern State will 
be furthered by 
diminishing both 
of these extremes 
and building up 
the middle class, 
secure in the pos- 
session of private 
property as the 
“main bulwark’’ 
of liberty and 
guaranteed the 
right to work. For 
the latter guaran- 
tee Mr. Lippmann 
returns to his pro- 
posal of  long- 
range planning of 
public works. 
“The essential 
principle is to 
have on hand at 
all times varied projects of useful 
public work on which any citizen 
may find employment when he 
needs it, ‘‘with rates of pay which 
are ‘‘adequate for a bare but self- 
respecting existence,’’ thereby avoid- 
ing oppression of labor on the one 
hand and too effective competition 
with private employment on the 
other. 

It is not easy to see wherein the 
*“‘compensated economy”’ which Mr. 
Lippmann prop differs greatly 
from State socialism, or how it 
could be set up in this country with- 
out fundamental constitutional 
changes. As long as Congress has 
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the constitutional power to “‘lay and 
collect taxes’’ entirely independent 
of the Executive, the fiscal situation 
which Mr. Lippmann deplores will 
continue. The pressure politics, 
too, which Mr. Lippmann, in com- 
mon with most other observers, 
sees as an evil will not disappear as 
long as the States retain any im- 
portant measure of political inde- 
pendence in the Federal system, or 
capital is free to seek any measure 
of profit ‘in competitive fields, or 
labor organizes for defense or ag- 
gression on the plane of economic 
war. 

What Mr. Lippmann appears to'de- 





sire is a collectivist State in which 
individual liberty and capitalist in- 
itiative are made to comport with 
systemati¢ and pervasive govern- 
ment intervention, and ig which 
government itself, while avoiding 
the arbitrary ways of dictatorship, 
will be as wise as it will certainly 
be omnipotent. There is much in his 
argument that is illuminating and 
persuasive, and his destructive 
criticism has force, but how in prac- 
tice the all-wise government is to be 
obtained or national compliance 
secured without the use of force 
are questions which he does not 
answer. 





The Grim Prospect of War to Come in the Sky 


THE AIR MENACE AND THE 
ANSWER. By Elvira K. Frad- 
kin. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $3. 

By HOFFMAN NICKERSON 

ODAY most books on war be- 

long either to the goose-flesh 

school or the patent-medicine 
panacea school. The method 

of the goose-fleshers is to predict 
horrors; the tfouble with them is 
that this has also been the proce- 
dure of all tyrants and bullies since 
the world began. The panacea peo- 
ple all have some pet scheme which 
is simple in conception but is com- 
pletely divorced from reality. Mrs. 

Fradkin’s combination of the two 

only befogs and confuses our view 

of the grim problem we must all face. 

Nevertheless, the analysis of er- 
ror, although tedious, is sometimes 
instructive. For instance, the bad 
golfer may learn not only by watch- 
ing the perfect swing of an expert 
but also by noting the faults com- 
mitted by his fellow-duffers.- Mrs. 

Fradkin is described as the ‘‘State 

Chairman of the New Jersey Joint 

Council on International Relations, 

and State Chairman on Interna- 

tional Relations of the New Jersey 

League of Women Voters,” and if 

any one wants to know why Ameri- 

can pacifists, especially American 
women pacifists, have accomplished 
so little, that harsh lesson can be 
learned by cataloguing her fal- 
lacies. 

In tne first place, on. page 56, 





when discussing the silly suggestion 
of bacteriological warfare (which if 
tried would be reasonably certain 
to prove a disastrous boomerang), 
she condescendingly remarks: 
“‘Well, warriors bold, what adven- 
ture and discovery have you found 
in the release of germs in your 
fight for ‘food and females’?”’ 
Again, on pages 227-28, she writes: 
“Astonishing as it may seem today, 
* * * comparatively few people 
travel outside their national borders. 
This is wrong and must be 
changed.’’ Oh, indeed? Must it, 
really? It seems far more probable 
that the peoples and travelers of 
the world will continue to suit 
themselves in this matter. And 
again, on pages 265-66: ‘“‘The war 
cycles must * * * necessarily 
lengthen. * * * That is always the 
case when a bad habit deeply in- 
grained is being broken or, better, 
restrained and supplanted by a 
better habit.’’ Just so a certain 
type of American reformer starts out 
grimly but hopefully to abolish all 
manifestations of Original Sin. 
Further, Mrs. Fradkin has swal- 
lowed whole the very doubtful 
propaganda of the supersalesmen 
of air bombing and chemical war- 
fare. In this error she is by no 
means alone, but happily the truth 
is not very difficult to come at. 
Obviously, any sort of ‘“‘frightful- 
ness’’ is politically dangerous; it 
angers neutrals and brings them in 
against you. Therefore, in order to 





win, it must be decisive at once, 
and this can never be counted on. 
Had Germany not invaded Belgium 
she might not have had England 
against her; had she not started 
submarine frightfulness in 1917, she 
would not have had the United 
States, and without England and 
ourselves she would have won. 

Technically, the record of 1914-18 
shows the amazingly feeble results 
of air raids and chemical war at 
that time. Today, although both 
Planes and poison gas have some- 
what improved, so have the various 
technical devices used against them. 
Also, the more effective planes 
prove themselves in future warfare 
the quicker will armies and fleets 
closely supported from the air de- 
feat their opponents whose aircraft 
are diverted to the indecisive busi- 
ness of raiding. 

Finally, the book is guilty of some 
strange mistakes regarding easily 
ascertainable facts. On pages 271- 
72 it calls the French seventy-five 
a siege gun. On page 46 it predicts 
the “toppling over’’ of skyscrapers 
by airplane bombs, although any 
one who will take the trouble to 
glance at the section on demolitions 
in any manual of military enginedr- 
ing will learn that in order to cut 
a steel girder you must first lay 
your charge directly on the girder 
and then must strongly tamp that 
charge down. 

On page 234 it triumphantly 
states: ‘‘I have seen the haughty 





delegates of disdaining * * * nations 
turn pale as they were laughed to 
scorn for their truculence before an 
international gathering of delegates, 
press and public at Geneva. I have 
watched them as they quickly tele- 
graphed * * * the news back home, 
begging for new instructions.’’ Un- 
fortunately, if Germany or Japan 
were ever really .frightened by 
Genevan laughter, the effect soon 
wore off. 

But perhaps the worst thing 
about this earnest book is that it 
does not begin to study the reasons 
for the contemporary curse of im- 
perfectly limited war. Today there 
is no moral, common denominator 
between men, nations or classes. 
Our civilization has no strong polit- 
ical centre like the Rome of the 
Caesars or the France of Napoleon, 
and cannot believe such a centre. 
What American would hand over 
the American immigration laws or 
the American tariff to the tender 
mercies of an international super- 
State? Nor have we any common 
religion such as the heathen Roman 
worship of the Divine Emperor or 
the medieval Catholic faith, or even 
the humanist eighteenth-century 
cult of moderation and decorum. 
Historically, each of these three did 
succeed in. limiting war. But until 
we have found some genuinely uni- 
fying force, our moral disunidh 
must continue to raise the steady 
pressure of discontents which will | 
burst forth in recurrent strife. 
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WEEKLY NEWS OF 


BOOKS 


A BACKWARD GLANCE 


Boston Transcript. “A warm, 
recreation.”—-Chicago Tribune. 
3rd large printing. Illustrated. $3.00 


SECRET SERVICE 
OPERATOR 13 


By Robert W. Chambers. Tangled 
romance of two secret service opera- 
tives—a Northern girl and a South- 
ern man-—against the thrilling back- 
ground of the Civil War. “A wildly 
exciting story that holds the reader 
from first page to last.”~-Wm. Lyons 
Phelps. ‘Never was a 

charming.”——N. Y. Times. $2.50 


involving the redoubtable 
Chullunder Ghose in uproarious 
adventures. “Friends of Chullund 


fair | such ballads as these, in addition to 


Two Hundred New Letters 
Edited by Hector Bolitho. These 
hitherto unpublished private letters 
throw new light upon the character of 
Prince Albert and reveal new slants 
on the politics and public affairs of 
the Victorian Age. Illustrated. $3.50 
LE CN — — —— — — 


OLD WAYBILLS 
The Romance of the Express Companies 


America from the pony express to 
modern times. “An amazingly de- 
tailed and interesting study—a mine 
of information that is pleasantly 
rambling and anecdotal.”—N. Y. 
Times. Illustrated. 00 


ele-|in Caterham of “The Food of the 


At All Booksellers 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY 
COMPANY 


35 West Sind Street, 
New 





THREE QUEENS 


FULL 
By MILTON H. GROPPER 


Author of Ladice of the Evening 
A new, fast-moving story ofthe 
shadier side of Broadway. $2.00 


GREENBERG : PUBLISHER 
449 Fourth Ave. New York 











Dorothy L. Sayers 


“Superb bell-ringing 
mystery.’ — Christopher Morley 


$2.00 H B.Co. 





Ballads and Lyrics 


FRONTIERS. A Book of Historical 
Ballads and Legends. And “‘Lyr- 
tes of Life and Earth.” By 
Daniel Henderson. 91 pp. Bos- 
ton: Bruce Humphries, Inc. $2. 

S Robert Herrick, away back 
in 1648, published in a single 
volume (‘‘Hesperidies’’) a 
double set of poems, one sec- 

ular, one religious, we have here in 
the book by Daniel Henderson a 
dual verse collection. First his bal- 
lads on American historical sub- 
jects; and, second, the lyrics out 
of his own heart which he has in- 
scribed to life and death. 

Frankly, we are greatly surprised 
by the terse and pictorial vividness 
of the ballads. Many have tried this 
stunt—and Heaven knows Ameri- 
can history is abundantly rich in 
ballad episodes—without succeed- 
ing one-half so well as has Mr. 
Henderson. To be sure, there are 
not a few outstanding successes— 
Paul Revere’s ride, let us say; and 
Phil Sheridan’s scarcely less famous 
dash to Winchester. 

But with new deals and all, Amer- 
ican “history is being shoved into 
the background, if not actually be- 
ing thrown into the discard, so that 


their artistic value, acquire a truly 
social significance. But if we pro- 
pose to quote, as we do, though but 
in part, since a ballad is, by defini- 
tion, not without length, we had 
best start. We take these lines from 
‘“‘Nantucket Whalers’’: 
This is the breed that followed the 
trails 


Of clumsy, crowding, challenging 
whales, * * * 

Questing instead of Pieces of 
Hight, 

Or ropes of pearls or Portugal 
plate, 

Blubber for their Golden Fleece— 

Barrels sloshing with whales’ 
grease. 

These lines are from ‘‘The Mor- 

mon Trail’’: 


We had come to Canaan— 
Yet it didn’t seem 
The Paradise 


H. G. Wells 
( Continued from Page 2) 
democratic selection, may be found 





Gods.” A scientist has discovered 
a food that will grow all things in 
perfect proportion to six or seven 
times normal] size. The stuff gets 
out of hand; and eventually there 
is a plague of rats like horses, of 
wasps like eagles, and finally of 
forty-foot infants. Caterham rises 
to power on a program of suppres- 
sion of these destructive nuisances, 
thus precipitating civil war. The 
story is merely a vehicle for social 
criticism, and meanders to no very 
sharp conclusion. 

In ‘‘In the Days of the Comet” he 
describes how the world was 
cleaned up morally by passing 
through the tail of a comet. By 
rectifying human impulses in this 
miraculous way, all social, political 
and economic evils are cured. 
Much in this story emphasizes 
Wells’s anti-clerical attitude. But 
for us its most valuable material is 
the description of a depression in 
the Nineties, the strikes, the riots 
and the suffering. Even in 1904 
“there were people dying of actual 
starvation in India, while men 
were burning unsalable wheat in 
America.’’ Wells calls this story 
optimistic, but the tail of a comet 
is faint hope for those of us who 
wish to see a better ordered society. 
Is this the stern. stuff of which his 
socialism is made? 

The stories are printed in chrono- 
logical order, and, curiously enough, 
in the order of merit. ‘‘The Time 
Machine”’ is a strenuous and excit- 
ing vision. ‘‘In the Days of the 
Comet” is a sugar-water sermon. 


be called excellent, and one will 
have to go far to find.a package 
of reading matter to match this for 
entertainment, excitement and the 
sheer pleasure of being carried 








— — — — — 
The Nine Tailors 


away by a creator of illusions. 


Of the wanderer’s dream. 
Our eyes were blind 

To the hills of grace, 

But our Captain said: 
“This is the place. 

Here ends our warfare; 
Here end our woes. 

We will make the desert 
Blossom as the rose!’ 
And then we saw 

The lilies quiver 

In the golden sun 

By Jordan River! 


And these, from the longest ballad 
of all, ‘‘Buffalo Bill’: 


The Cheyenne and the Sioux are 
painted battle hue; 
The smoke-wisps of their scouts 
have warned of Yellow Hair. 
They knew that dense as grass 
behind him white men mass 
seize, despoil, their sacred 
hills; too far may Custer 
dare! 


To 


The rifles’ purple cloud becomes 
the soldier’s shroud ; 

The pitiless firing dies; the red 
blaze halts its stroke; 

The Coeur de Lion’s head is pil- 
lowed on his dead, 

Where the vulture’s spreading 
wing shall be his burial cloak. 


We shall not quote from ‘Lyrics 
of Life and Earth,’ for it should be 
sufficient to say that the reader 
will find therein the same under- 
standing which marks the ‘Bal- 
lads,’” and the same expertness of 
line and stanza structure. 

We believe ‘‘Frontiers” is a dis- 
tinct contribution. And we hope, 
before tod much of what went into 
the making of America has been 
lost to view, that there will be many 
more attempts (in which we nomi- 
nate Mr. Henderson for a promi- 
nent part) to preserve American 
historical episodes in verse. 

Percr HurTcHIson. 











Third Large Printing 
Tender Is 
the Night 


the new novel by 
F. Scott Fitzgerald 
| 
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\S 





“It has been months since anything by 
an American writer has given me such 
good reading.”’—Harry Hansen in 

The New York World Telegram. 

» 
A continually pleasurable performance. 
... An exciting and psychologically apt 
study in the disintegration of a mar- 
riage.”’"— John Chamberlain in 
, The New York Times. 

$2.50 EVERYWHERE SCRIBNERS 
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Books and Authors 





FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 


FICTION 


‘““Tue TaKING oF THE Grr.” John 
Masefield. (Macmillan.) Aw 
gust. 


“AuL My Doc Srormms.” Rudyard 


Kipling. (Doubleday, ‘Do- 
ran.) August. 
‘THe ALLEY OF FLASHING SPgars.”’ 


Donn Byrne. (Appleton-Cen- 
tury.) August. 
“A Spy or NaPoLgon.” Baroness 
Orczy. (Putnam’s.) July. 
THe House tN THE His. Si- 
monne Ratel. (Macmillan.) 
June. 

“THe $BappdINcTrON Horrors.’’ 
Walter 8. Masterman. (Dut- 
ton.) July. 


NON-FICTION. 


‘*Mozart.”” Henri Gheon. (Sheed 
& Ward.) August 

“A Conquzst or Tisst.” Sven 
Hedin. (Dutton.) July. ; 

“SHapows or THe Sun.” Alejan- 
dro Perez Lugin. 

by Sidney Franklin. (Scrib- 
ners.) July. 

“THE METAPHYSICAL Posesrs: 
Donn, Heresrt, VAUGHAN, 
Tranerns.” By J. B. Leish- 
man. (Oxford.) July. 


‘“‘FapuLous Monstsr.”” A Biog- 
raphy of the ex-Kaiser. J. 
Daniel Chamier. (Long- 
mans, Green.) August. 

“‘WaSN’T THE DEPRESSION T=RRI- | 
BLE?’’ Cartoons by Soglow. 
Captions by David G. Plot- 
kin. (Covtci, Friedé.) Au- 
gust. 











DWIN MARKHAM seems to 

agree with the man who 

said that adversity brings 

out the best in a man—usually 
by the roots. He told the members 
of the Morningside Residence Club 
the other day that less fine poetry 
has been written during these last 
four years because a real poet can 
produce enduring poetry only in 
spite of, never because of, poverty, 
worry .and starvation. He thinks 
that good poetry will come out of 
the light wine and beer era, if it 


to succeed “Eighty Poems at 
Eigh: Abd 


The Columbia University Press 
read this headline in The New 
Post: ‘“‘Heiling Herr Hitler With a 
Hey Nazi Nazi and a Hot Ja Ja.” 
Thinking it over, they decided it 
might have been inspired by a book 
they publish, ‘“Headlines and Dead- 
lines,”” by Garst and Bernstein. 
And they incidentally remembered 
that F. P. A. called it “the best 
book concerning newspaper work- 
ers that we have ever read.’’ 

Something remarkably like Sena- 
torial courtesy has broken out 
among the deans. Scribner's sent 
a copy of “A Primer for Tomor- 
row,”’ by Dean Gauss of Princeton, 
to Dean Hanford of Harvard. Dean 
Hanford at once put the book on 
the tutorial list for undergraduate 
reading. That’s intellectual co- 





_ this month or early in July. It is 
‘announced as “a fully documented 
exposure of a group of more than 
fifty ‘first editions’ of such eminent 
authors as Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Dickens, Thackeray, the Brown- 
ings, Swinburne, George Eliot, Wil- 
liam Morris, Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Rudyard Kipling."’ And, 
the publishers announce grimly, 
“these revelations will entail con- 
siderable revision among the bibli- 
ographies of the authors concerned, 
and cannot fail to have: serious re- 


and of the first editions which they 








have supplantéd."" That’s a cheery 
prospect. It will probably put the 
brotherhood of man off another 
month or 80, 

Phyllis Bentley has been telling 
readers of The Manchester Guar- 
dian (stand and uncover!) about 
those curious people, the Ameri 
cans. She seems to like them. ‘The 
American mind is much more flex- 
ible and open than the average 
English mind,” she says. And ‘“The 
faces you see in American streets 
are much happier than here.”” And 


“Tt is rather amusing to notice that | 


there are definite cosmetic zones in 
the United States. If we were to 
color ‘fonly of course she spélled 
that colour]:.a map of the States 
with different shades of pink to 
represent the amount of rouge worn 
in different districts, Boston would 
appear almost white, the East and 
West Coasts rosy, the Middle West 
and South a deep, rich red.’’ 


Joel Barber, who is known as 
“the duck decoy man,” has been 
working on a book for the last six 
years. Windward House will pub- 
lish it in the Fall. It will be called, 
as you may almost have guctaah, 
“Wild Fowl Decoys.”’ 








Two years ago Little, Brown pub- 
lished ‘“‘They Call It Patriotism,”’ 
a novel that gave the background 
of intrigues and animosities that 
lay behind the assassination of the 
Austrian Archduke at Sarajevo. 
Bruno Brehm, who wrote the book, 
fought for Austria in the war. Ra- 
cially he is a German; he is a citi- 
zen of Czechoslovakia, and he has 
served since the war as a profes- 
sor in Vienna and as a captain 
again in the Austrian Army. In 
time for the twentieth anniversary 
of the beginning of the war Little, 
Brown have just reissued ‘They 
Call It Patriotism,” with a new 
jacket and the original foreword — * 
Sidney B, Fay of Harvard, 
wrote “Origins of thi of the World War. * 


Philip Lindsay wrote “Here Comes 
the King’’ about one of Henry 
VIII's wives, and then supervised 
the historical details in -Charles 
Laughton’s movie about the whole 
posse of them. Now he’s written a 
novel called “London Bridge Is 


publish it next month. His latest 
book is ““‘The Tragic King: Richard 
III.” McBride published that. 





three-star vodka, wine from the 
Czar’s own wine cellars, the two 
hundred steps of Odessa, gretch- 
nevaya kasha, and no serious think- 
ing. “‘We are not going to visit 
any factories or jails, if we can 
help it,’’ he told his publishers, 
Appleton-Century. Well, with those 
ideas, no factories, anyway. 





In the “fabulous Forties” and the 











WALTER 
IPPMANN 


Author of “A Preface to Morals” 








has just completed another book of great importance and of un- 
excelled timeliness in its treatment of a vital current problem. 


The 
Method of Freedom 


A brilliant treatise on the status of human liberty 
after the turmoil of the bewildering two decades just past. He analyses 
current trends in government and outlines basic principles to be main- 
tained if “a nation habituated to freedom can make liberty secufe 
amidst the disorders of * modern worl 





Waterfront 


by 
JOHN BROPHY 


A novel new in style, inal in 
treatment, —— ifferent 


“Honest, skillfully handled, a 
distinct success. In quality and 
style it reminds of Swinnerton’s 
Nocturne.” —N. Y. Times. 


“Well above the average .. . an 
engrossing — 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

$2.00 


Attending 
Marvels _ 
A Patagonian Journal 
by 


GEORGE G. SIMPSON 


“The best travel book of the 

season!”—N. V. Evening Post. 
“Enough to make any stay-at- 
home wish he pep = ter 
he wllag i book, 

















$1.50 


by Edmund Brown, Jr. 

Basic elements of investment change but little with the 
years, says this and unsuccessful investor is one 
who violates the ”* Practical steps in formulation and 
of an investment program are $2.00 

by Paul W. Ivey 


scribes the species so far reported. 96.00 
Origins of 
Modern Spain 
by J. B. Trend 


whole — iy Mee aah nite 
culminated in the Republic. 92.50 
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WHEN HATRED 
KINDLED RED DISAST and 











The lusty, revealing story of a 
big, roistering Alabama Negro, 
written as only one of his race 
could write it. 

CARL. VAN VECHTEN SAYS: It 

should serve to place Miss Hurs- 

ton. at once in the very 

rank of those (white or colored) 

who write about the Negro. 

FANNIE HuRST SAYS: Ic is 

if there is any literary 

geocodens for this particular 

pe of accomplishment. It is 
form of high order. 

Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month Club 


JONAH’S 
GOURD 


Philadelphia $2.00 
By ZORA NEALE HURSTON 


Who Were 


THE 2 WOMEN 
IN 


SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE? 


What is the amazing story 
behind the Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets? Who was the one 
woman who wouldn't listen 
to his immortal words? 
Here, at last, is the care- 
fully reconstructed story, 
based on little-known facts, 
—— * =: loves, hates, despairs, a 
he g genius of al} time. 


TWO LOVES | HAVE 


By Clara Longworth de Chambrun 


At all Bookstores $2.50 LIPPINCOTT 


One man’s weakness 
and another 
man’s wife 
A woman's 
wonderful 
experience, 
in spite of 











































New York City 


5 Prespect Place 
(Money back if not satisfied) 














Notes on Rare Books 


By PHILIP BROOKS 

HE story of Edward Lear is 

the tragedy of a funny man. 

He longed to be remembered 

as a writer and landscape 
painter in many lands, but now he 
is best known as the man who 
wrote the ‘“‘Book of Nonsense.”’ 
“Sich is phame,’’ would have been 
the characteristic entry in his diary 
if Lear had been able to look into 
the future. Yet it is only natural 
that the world should prefer to 
laugh repeatedly over his silly 
rhymes and crude drawings for 
children than respond to the artis- 
tic qualities of his numerous water- 
colors. 

Lear has had his share of praise 
as an artist. While in the employ 
of the father of the present Earl 
of Derby he produced some of the 
most beautiful pictures of animals 
and parrots—particularly parrots— 
made during the last century. He 
had the distinction of teaching 
drawing to Queen Victoria among 
others. From 1850 to 1873 he ex- 
hibited nineteen canvases at the 
Royal Academy. In 1929 The Morn- 
ing Post, in its review of an exhi- 
bition of his water-colors, ob- 
served: ‘“‘They appear to claim for 
the artist a more assured place 
among our old water-colorists than 
is generally recognized.” 

One of the shrewdest appraisals 
of Lear was made by Martin Har- 
die the following year in Artwork: 
“His drawings were to him what 
mathematics were to Lewis Carroll, 
who once insisted that mathematics 
were the true Wonderland where 
nothing is impossible and the in- 
credible must always be credited. 
** * Lear, we think, is far greater 
as draughtsman and painter than 
has hitherto been admitted. * * * As 
a water-colour painter he is not in 
the highest class with Cozzens and 
Girtin, Cox and De Wint, but this 
big, ugly man, friend of aristocrats, 
adventurer and bohemian, at home 
in drawing-room and desert, * * * 
was an interesting and outstanding 
personality. * * * Lear is the Ar 
nold Bennett of art, setting down 
observantly, rightly, rythmically, 
the facts of life and nature with- 
out any high flight of poetry or 
imagination.”’ His paintings, how- 
ever, were bought and preserved by 
a small coterie of intimate friends, 
and one thing that cannot be said 
of them is that they have given joy 
to countless thousands. 

On the other hand, the creator 
(or most skillful adapter) of the 
“limerick,’’ or “‘learic,’’ has an as 
sured place among the immortals, 
and first or early editions of his 
*‘Nonsense Books’’ are among the 
rarest and most prized possessions 
of collectors. In 1886, two years be- 
fore his death, the author must 
have had some prescience of his 
niche in the Hall of Fame when 
Ruskin uttered his celebrated dic- 
tum in The Pall Mall Magazine: 
‘Surely the most beneficent anc in- 
nocent of all books yet produced 
is the ‘Book of Nonsense,’ with its 
corollary carols—inimitable and re- 
freshing and perfect in rhythm, I 
really don’t know any author to 
whom I am half so grateful, for 
my idle self, as Edward Lear. I 
shall put him first of ‘my’ hundred 
authors.”’ 

ses 

OME measure of balance is re- 

stored, and the relation’ of 

these juveniles to Lear’s entire 
work shown, by the recently pub- 
lished record of the incomparable 
Lear collection belonging to Wil- 
Ham B. Osgood Field. It is called 
“Edward Lear on My Shelves” and 
the owner has compiled and anno- 
tated it with the capable assistance 
of Miss Bertha Collidge, who has 
assembled and arranged the mate- 
rial in its present form. 

,This is a great Victorian monu- 
ment, a tall folio volume, beauti- 
fully printed by the Bremer Presse 
at Munich on Zanders hand-made 
paper, with numerous phototypes 
by J. B. Obernetter and five hand- 
colored landscapes by Annette von 
Eckardt. It is uniform with the 
same collector’s “John Leech on 
My Shelves,’’ published here four 





years ago. The edition is limited to 
155. copies, of which a few are for 
sale at $100 apiece. 

There is no nonsense about this 
book, which is a dignified, straight- 
forward record, with appropriate 
comment, of all the original ma- 
terial in Mr. Field’s possession. It 
is the last work on the difficult 
subject of the Lear bibliography, a 
definitive biography, and a _ re- 
markably illuminating account of 
the drawings. All the available first 
and early editions of Lear’s books 
are minutely described. 

There are two copies of the first 
edition of the ‘‘Book of Nonsense.’ 
published by McLean in 1846; two 
examples of the second, 1856; the 
third, 1861, described from the 
unique copy belonging to Philip 
Hofer; the first American (the Li- 
brary of Congress copy); other 
difficult books in the nonsense 
series; the scarce and beautiful 
“Tilustrations of the Family of 
Psittacidae, or Parrots,"’ his first’ 
published book, 1832; ‘‘Views in 
Rome and its Environs,’’ 1841; the 
rare ‘‘Gleanings from the Menagerie 
and Aviary at Knowsley Hall,” 


1846; and other books illustrated | 


with views. 

The books occupy a compara- 
tively small section of the 456 pages 
in this volume. There are besides 
sections devoted to Leariana, the 
Diaries, Original Drawings and 
Water Colors (including one of 100 
privately’ printed copies of the 
whole series of 200 landscapes illus- 
trating Tennyson’s Poems, 1889, 
List of Lithographs, Engravings 
and Woodcuts, Chronology, Index 
and Illustrations. This book would 
warm the heart of Alice, for it is 
full of pictures, not only of the 
ridiculous drawings with the ac- 
companying texts for the limericks, 
but of landscapes and animals and 
countless parrots. 


. FIELD’S outstanding pos- 


session is the series of diaries 


which Lear kept from 1858 
until shortly before his death in 
1888, and these are made the basis 
of a long and astonishing account 
of Lear’s life. It is astonishing be- 
cause although the diaries are dis- 
appointingly dull and unimportant, 
the biographer was able to create 
out of them an intimate, full-length 
portrait. Despite the fact that Lear 
was a noted painter in his day, the 
record of his life, except for these 
diaries and the ‘‘Letters’’ published 
by Lady Strachey in 1907 and 1911. 
is remarkably obscure. 

He was continually exhibiting, at 
home or elsewhere, and on one oc- 
casion he notes that some fifty 
visitors and “no end of dogs’ 
arrived at the studio to see his 
paintings. He had a morbid dis- 
like of dogs. His attachment to his 
Greek servant, Giorgio Kokali, is a 
pathetic instance of his loneliness. 
Then there was Augusta Bethel, 
the lady whom he thought of 
marrying, even toward the very end 
of his life seriously contemplating 
a@ proposal. He had an inordinate 
fondness for children and his de- 
sire to entertain them and the great 
success he 
the 


sketching in the open; ‘penning 
out,”” work, play and gossip, only 
the barest mention is made of his 
publishers or ‘‘Books of Nonsense.”’ 
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had with them were]! 


— — that the intimate 
story of the Rome of 2000 
years ago had been written by 
a Roman Emperor, a member 
of the most powerful and sav- 
age family in history — the 
Caesars. Then that his book 
was lost to mankind, to be discovered nineteen centuries later. 


uen a book is 1, CLAUDIUS. It shows (long before the Borgias 

and the Medicis) that the aristocratic families of Rome ruled_by 
the cup and the dagger, by plots and political intrigue, and the sword. 
All the history of the ancient world must be re-examined im the light 
of this book, for it reveals much about the character of Emperors, and 
their wives, that so far has been left untold. Augustus, and Livia, the 
woman who ruled the world through him; brutal, beetle-browed 
Tiberius, with the moral sense of a baboon; Caligula, the people's 
‘idol, who went mad and had himself declared God ; 
lame, stuttering Claudius, whom everyone con- 
sidered a fool, but with brains enough not to be 
poisoned—these are the famous men and women of 
1, CLAUDIUS. Their strange deeds are brought be- 
tore you as vividly as the headlines of today. 























THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CLAUDIUS CAESAR, 
BORN B.C. 10, MURDERED AND DEIFIED A. D. 54 


by ROBERT GRAVES 


INC, 









494 pages, HARRISON SMITH AND ROBERT HAAS, 








Alec sunk his chin on his hands. 


“Let’s think.” 


See page 39 









You'll smile over their problems 
—and sympathize too! 


John Erskinés 


Novel of the NEW younger generation 
—the college boys and girls of 1934 


— by one who knows them well. 
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Dorethy L. Sayers 
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Ridolfi, daughter of an Italian fa- 
ther and an Irish mother, is a cele- 
brated lyric soprano at 26. She is 
in England for a series of concert 
engagements, and also for the pur- 
pose of being near her American 
lover, John Roland, a financier of 
international prominence. In spite 
of the disparity of their years, there 
is a deep and lasting devotion be- 
tween Astra and John Roland. But 
the singer, devoted to her own ca- 
reer, refuses to marry him and sub- 
merge her self in his. She has prom- 
ised Roland that if she is to have a 
child she will marry him. But un- 
til that time, they will remain as 
they are, indifferent to gossip be- 
cause of the. security of their posi- 
tions. 

Stranded overnight in Plymouth, 
where she has gone to meet John 
Roland’s boat, Astra attends a con- 
cert by a young and unknown Aus- 
trian violinist, Franz Perfal. Find- 
ing his performance unexpectedly 
excellent, Astra goes to his dressing 
room afterward to congratulate 
him, and they end by spending the 
evening together. Between these 
two artists, equally young and per- 
sonable and temperamental, there 
springs up an instant sympathy. 
Afterward, in London, they see 
more of each other, and Franz 
openly and urgently avows his love 
for Astra. For her part, deeply at- 
tached to John Roland and reluc- 
tant to hurt him, Astra struggles 
against the attraction which Franz 
exerts over her. She runs away, 
alone and incognito, but when 
Franz by a ruse discovers her 
whereabouts and follows her, Astra 
finds herself unable to resist him 
further. A brief liaison is followed 
by the separation which the de- 
mands of their careers render in- 
evitable. 

The outcome of this situation is 
easily foreseen by the reader, who 
has met this same triangle in a 
score of other novels. Roland is too 
shrewd to be deceived, even if Astra 
had wished to deceive him. But he 
persists in his intention of marry- 
ing her, and when she discovers 
that she is to have a child by Franz 
he claims the fulfillment of her 
promise on a technicality. This con- 
cludes the present volume and lays 
an interesting groundwork for the 
volumes which are to follow. “The 
Ancestor” is the first part of a pro- 
jected trilogy to be called ‘The 
New Monarchy.” e 

In spite of the hackneyed situa- 
tions, Miss Landi writes with con- 
siderable freshness and an occasion- 
al flash of wit. Her characteriza- 
tions are adequate and she has 
made her-romance both graceful 
and credible. Of no-great impor- 
tance as a work of literature, ‘“‘The 
Ancestor’’ can nevertheless be rec- 
ommended as fairly lively and en- 
tertaining reading. 


Woman to Woman 
DUCE’S BACK. By Kate Mary 

Bruce. 352 pp. New York: The 

John Day Company. $2.50. 

HE Helens of different periods 
of the world’s history have, us- 
ually, been sung by men. Here 

is one, a Helen of today, seen 
through the eyes of a woman; and 


that woman one of her victims. + 


Mrs. Bruce has chosen her narra- 
tor well. Helen Kent had, she her- 
self tells us, been ‘“‘christened Helen 
after the face that launched a thou- 
; but she had been en- 


is soon 
dropped. It is ‘‘Nell’’ Kent, suc- 
cessful novelist ‘and playwright, 
whose keen, critical scalpel dis- 
sects the characters of all the peo- 
ple in the book; herself included. 


such havoc in the lives of the stolid 
English Kents—comes in, naturally, 
for first ‘attention. 

How does this lovely, utterly 
unscrupulous, self-centred Helen 
fare at the hands of a woman? 
oun Sh avtaedee main. 
whom Nell, in schoolgirl! fashion, 

passionately adores. We leave her 
verging on middie age. At the 


Works of 
start of the narrative, Nell, wri 
long after the events which she 
records, says: ‘“There was a sort 
of glamour about her. * * * She 
has it still; and it irritates me to a 
frenzy.”” The author has let the 
playwright analyst do her worst; 
but Sara>moves through the pages 
of the story. with the irresistible 
fascination of her kind. 

The writer’s easy style and the 
lack of anything sensational in 
either matter or method, give the 
book, at first, a deceptive air of in- 
nocence; but you soon realize that 
“the young woman with the 
County Family hat and the cinque- 
cento eye-sockets,”’ as Nell is de- 
scribed by a discriminating friend, 
is going to “give away’ that sec- 
tion of English society to which 
she belongs. The Kent family is 
County; and it is impaled, quiver- 
ing, in ‘‘Duck’s Back,’”’ whose au- 
thor knows her subject from‘ A to 
Z. This is satire from the inside, 
all the more effective for the ab- 
sence of caricature. 

Mrs. Kent, who was of better 
family than -her husband and 
rubbed it in; Edward, her dreary 
son, whom Sara divorced, thereby 
incurring his mother’s undying 
hatred; and Mr. Kent, whose men- 
tal pabulum was The Morning Post 


as sketched by Nell, the break- 
away daughter whose unwomanly 
cleverness is condoned by her 
father because of her love of a 
horse, they are as easily recogniz- 





Fiction 

able as the background of society 
life against which they are set. 
A less admirable feature of the 
work is its pace, which is inclined 
to drop from leisurely to slow. The 
story, too, loses strength from an- 
ticipatory over-emphasis, Sara's in- 
iquities, for instance, never quite 
measure up to the expectations 
roused in the early scenes. The ex- 
cessive self-depreciation, also, in- 
dulged in by Nell and her decadent 
friend Robin is the reverse of con- 
vincing. 

The interest of the book lies, de- 
cidedly, in its -Helen-theme and 
in the author’s ironic vivisectioh. 


The first prize of $100 in the mag- 
azine Story’s nation-wide college 
short story contest has been award- 
ed to James Laughlin 4th, Harvard 
*36, for his story, ‘“‘Melody With 
Fugue.”’- Mr. Laughlin, who lives 
in Pittsburgh, is an associate editor 
of The Harvard Advocate. His story 
is a study of the difficulties of a 
German middle-class family under 
the Nazi régi The d prize 
of $50 -went to Madelene Cole, a 
student in the Department of Jour- 
nalism, School of Commerce, New 
York University, for her story, 











Bus to Biarritz." A University of 
Colorado student, Alfred Grimwood, 
received the third prize for his ‘‘Fall 
of Lucifer.” 

One hundred and forty colleges 
and universities participated in the 
contest. In addition to the prize- 
winners seven other students won 
honorary mention for the excellence 
of their stories. 





Three Best Sellers 


PRIVATE 
WORLDS 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


“Never has there been a hospital novel 
to compare with this.” — Gertru 


de 
Atherton. “I recomménd it as a tonic.” 
— Harry Hansen ($2.50) 


THE 
cle} tc) te] ) 
— YD / 


SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


“Easy to read, amusing, this historical 
novel illuminates the city of Washing- 
ton ‘during the Jackson age. Peggy 
O’Neale, the conquering beauty, is a 
veritable Alger heroine — from tavern 
wench to political power supreme.” 
— Saturday Review.($2.50) 


VWram THIS 
PRESENT 


MARGARET AYER BARNES 








Book OF 


“One of the most moving, one of 
the most convincing records of hu- 
man experience —— 
the present writer's fortune to reed. 

Truly a great story."—J. Donald 
— N. Y. #imes Book 


“An — moving nore. 
tive—en amazing story—priceless."’ 
thee N. Y. Eve- 


ul 





THE BeEsT REVIEWED 


THE YEAR 


RECOMMENDED — MONTH CLUB 


ESCAPE fom 
the FOVIETS 


By Tatiana Tchernavin 





NOTE: An immediate success—now selling at the 
rate of 2500 copies a week. 


2.50 


A book that is your biography; the story a” 
of all our lives told in a great novel of 
the last twenty years. ($2.50) 


— es Mifflin Co. 








Whose were 
the Eyes that MOVED 
in the Painting on the Wall ? 





Was it Fleming Stone's imagination? 
Did those eyes really move?’ Or were 
they the work of a genius—a genius 
not only im paints but in crime? It isn’t 
fair to tell: but the eyes in the wall 
were the clue to Fleming Stone's most 





baffling case—the amazing murder of 
Mark Mason, vitriolic art critic. You 
will find brilliant conversation inter- 
spersed with genuine shudders on 
every page of this new, and perhaps 


At Your Bookstore, $2.00 (LipPINcoTT) 


EYES neWALL 


By CAROLYN WELLS 











By Caroline Miller 
WINNER PULITZER PRIZE 


Selected by the Pulitzer Prize Committee as: 
“The best novel published during the year by 
an American author.” 
$2.50 At All Bookstores 








| A drama of those who love too well. 
without the capacity of forgetting 


Against a background of New V k and love that 
human frailties sould not kill, nor the mind could exile, plays 





—— 


—— 
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The NON-TECHNICAL Book 
on Industrial Psychology 


THE SCIENCE 
OF WORK 


By Morris S. Viteles 





app drawn 
from life, and its many unusual 
hes and di make the book 





of interest to every 
intelligent person 
who wants to under- 
stand the application 
of psychology to the 
welfare of his daily 
work. $4.00 


— 41 last/ ⸗ — 








W. W. NORTON & CO. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 












Mystery of a man 
frozen to death in a 
scalding hot bath. Deadly 
marvels of chemis: 
weapons of a 
killer. $2. 














( Continued from Page 3) 


civilization unfolds. Knowing some- 
thing of the language, the travelers 
are able to converse with their 
guides and hosts and to understand 
the words of songs and incanta- 
tions. They attend the funeral of 
Sedefo’s brother, in which the 
fundamental grief that the whole 
world knows is mingled with 
anxiety lest the dead man’s spirit 
return to do harm or fail to be 
sufficiently useful. to the living: 
They allow themselves to be in- 
structed in bush manners and in 
the proper kind of “‘obia’’ to use 





woman to Mrs. Herskovitz, “‘and 
then your husband will prefer you 
to his other wives. But if you want 
to keep him all to yourself, you 
must let me cut kamemba [cica- 
trized designs] on you. An imgi 
kodjo on each cheek to begin with.’’ 

A singer who has the strong 
“Kromanti magic’ (probably de- 
rived from the kingdom of Coro- 
mantyne on the Gold Coast of 
Africa, from which came the fiercest 
fighters of the Negro race) sings 
into their recording phonograph 
and when the machine breaks 





‘| down it is obvious that his ‘‘obia’’ 
“jis stronger than the white man’s. 














BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Conducted 
Middlebury College 
August 16—August 30, 1934. 
Theodore Morrison, Director. 
n Allen — DeVote 
jute? Peterkin Gerham Munsen 





A non-academi fi where 
men and women desiring to ¢ptab- 
lish themselves as writers find expe- 
rienced, practical criticism and ad- 
vice from a staff of distinguished 
writers and critics. 








For information communicate with 
H. 6. OWEN, MIDDLEBURY, VT. 
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LOAFING 


By H. A. OVERSTREET 




















FINE PRIVATE Bought 
LIBRARIES Sold 
WIMEBAUGH & BROWNE 


4 E. 46th St.— 550 Fifth Ave. 
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The travelers ate forbidden to go 
through the bush, for ‘‘in the bush 
are evil apirits.“ When they ar- 
rive at the Granman’s village they 
are received with a formality and 
dignity worthy of any European 
court and the elders meet in solemn 
council to set conditions for their 
stay. They are compelled to admire 
“the vitality, the dignity, the robust 
imagination, the wit’ of their 
genuinely distinguished host. On 
their way down river they witness 


Africans in South America 


dangerous ‘‘tiger spirit’? comes to 
the dancers: 


Before us a creeping figure ap- 
peared, with eyes fixed upon us, 
his muscles tense, as if ready for 
a spring. The dancing men who 
were not yet possessed closed in 
front of us. They held him as he 


or gun nothing is safe: 


One gets, after a while, the sense 
of a coherent and logical culture, 
accompanied though it may be by 
what seems to the white man mad- 
ness or hysteria. Only the trained 
ethnologist, perhaps, will thrill to 
the recognition of purely African 
ways and beliefs in a people who 
have dwelt in the South American 
bush for two centuries or more. 
But the layman may realize the 
significance of these persistent sur- 
vivals, which a totally changed en- 
vironment and a long passage of 
time were not able to kill. The Tar 
Baby story, perfectly recognizable 
though not in quite the form in 
which the beloved Uncle Remus 
gave it to the world, is one such 
survival. Not even the corruption 
of the original African language or 
languages by Portuguese, Dutch 
and English words has destroyed 
the spirit of the original legends. 

The reader must bring something 
to such a book if he is to get much 
out of it. ‘‘Rebel Destiny’ is not 
quite the thing for a drowsy Sum- 
mer afternoon in a hammock. But 
readers who are willing to give it 
attention will be rewarded by the 
fruits of close, intelligent and sym- 
pathetic observation in a fascinat- 





the Kromanti dances, when the 


ing field. 


one daughter, Ethel, dared be 
herself — with results neither 
she nor her mother expected. 

Ethel was born rebellious, and 
as she meets a changing world 
her story becomes, under the 
magic hand of the author of 
“The Wave” and “Eva Gay,” an 
inspired portrait of a woman who 
has bridged the gap between 
yesterday and today. Read what 
the critics say about it: 


“Breathe Upon These Slain 


BREATHE 


















the most appealing novel 


has ever written 


Harrison Smith 
and Robert Haas 





~---- EIN A FAMILY 


Mrs. Courtney was a matriarch who ruled her 
four daughters and her son with rigid Victorian formality. Yet 


has a charm which ought to 
make it more popular than some 
of Mrs. Scott’s more weighty 
novels.”—N. Y. Sun. “It will give 
the joy of beauty and renewed 
faith in the largeness of liv- 
ing.”— Herald Tribune “Books.” 
Mrs. Scott reveals herself once 
more a8 an arfist untouched by 
the little patterns and fashions 
to which mediocre talents flee.” 
—American. 394 pages, $2.50. 


russ SLAIN 





An Astronomer’s Life 


(Continued from Page 5) 
ciate these things and look at 
matters from the cosmic point of 
view the more will the great 
things of life become greater and 
the small things of life will be- 
come smaller. 


Perhaps it was in this philoso- 
phy that Mr. Frost found the grace 
to endure so equably the afflication 
of blindness that came upon him 
within recent years. He tells with 
stanch and serene spirit of the sal- 
vages he has made from what to 
many another would have been a 
wreckage of life. He has found it 
possible to carry on much impor- 
tant work and he still holds pre- 
cious because of the enjoyment they 
give him many of his former pleas- 
ures. He heartily enjoys motoring; 
he swims and skates; he takes de- 
light in the enhanced keenness of 





his other senses; flower odors and 


.| bird songs and music of insects all 


mean more to him now than ever 
before, and he holds himself for- 
tunate that his life is still so filled 
with pleasures, interests and activi- 
ties. 

He is nearing the three score and 
ten milestone, he has retired from 
the active duties of a position that 
gave him the amplest measure of 
interest and pleasure, and he has 
lost that one of all his senses that 
was for him the most important. 
But any one who has read his auto- 
biography to this point will not be 
surprised that he could come 
through such an experience thus 
undaunted and happy. For all the 
time one has seen him uncon- 
sciously developing the quality 
that makes possible such victories 
over misfortune, the quality that 
makes the being of an individual, 
as well as the doing, of consequence 
and value. 





Charles II’s 


( Continued from Page 8 ) 


tion into the Great Prosperity of 
the Georgian Century.” 

All this we should like-to be- 
lieve. If Charles I, in spite of Mr. 
Wheatley, was the worst King of 
England, we should like to think 
of Charles II, again in spite of Mr. 
Wheatley’s efforts, as one of the 
best. But there is nothing to show 
for it. We are told that Charles 
made England mistress of the seas, 
but we are not told that the bones 
of Admiral Blake, whose seaman- 
ship broke-the power of the Dutch, 
were removed from Westminster 
Abbey by order of.Charies fI. All 
the important business of England— 
the colonizing, the outlying trade, 
the increase in scientific know! 
edge and the growing political 
power of the Commons—had been 
definitely settled before his reign. 





mined the historical sense of Mr. 


Gay Reign 


Wheatley. Charles was a charming 
King, if he was something of a 
scoundrel; and he had charming 


tons though they were. He brought 
back something of Merrie England, 
the pageantry of royalty and the 
lazy ease of laissez-faire, all very 
dear to the Englishman. Mr. 
Wheatiley’s pleasure in this restora- 
tion is the best recommendation of 
his book, and, we have to admit, 
its only recommendation. 

Perer Monro Jacx. 


Celebrated Libraries Notes: Put- 
nam’s announce that after the third 
of July the Harvard University 
Press will take over the selling 
agency for the-distribution of the 
Loeb Classical Library in this coun- 
try. And Houghton Mifflin are 
pleased that Cora Jarrett’s ‘‘Night 
Over Fitch’s Pond’’ has just been 
taken over by the Tauchnitz Con- 
tinental Library edition. This comes 
on top of the news that it is. being 





translated into Danish. 
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History and Biography 
FIRST CHILDHOOD. By Lord _Berners. 
~ I2mo. New York: “‘warrar & 


Reminiscences of a pete Victorian 
childhood in Berkshire. 
ISMAIL, THE MALIGNED 


KHEDIVE. 
Pierre Crabites. 8vo, New York: E. 
Dutton & Co. $5. 


In defense of the first Khedive of 

Egypt, by the author of ‘“‘Gordon, 

the Sudan, and Slavery.” 
MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF OSCAR W. 


FIRKINS. Minneapolis, 
The University of Minnesota Press. $2.50. 


A posthumous collection, which 
includes a bibliography of his 
works. 


HISTORY OF PALRSTING: THE LAST 
D FEARG By joe Se 
Haas, "evo, New York: Macmillan 
Company. 
An sen Dror of the — social 
and economic history Pal- 
estine. 
CLAUDE MONET AND HIS GARDEN. By 
Gwynn. 8vo. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3. 
A study of the artist and his life 
With 


at Giverney. reproductions 
from his paintings and photo- 
graphs. 


THE BERLIN DIARIES. Batted by Helmut 
Klotz. 8vo. New York: William Mi 

& Co. $2.75. 

The diaries of a German general 
which recount Hitler’s rise to 
power from May 30, 1932, to Janu- 
soy 38, 1933. To be published June 


A_SMALL PART. ant John Fowten Me- 
12mo. Milwaukee, More- 


house Publishing Company. $1. 75. 
The war diary of the Bishop of 
Western Michigan. 

— Ta eter 84 
53 8vo- New York: Simon & 
Schuster. $3. ; 
The autobiography of a young 
Chinese student, son of an aide 
to Sun Yat-sen. Translated from 
the Russian. To be published 
June 12. 

THE GREAT TREK. By Eric Anderson 

Walker. 8vo. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $5. 
A history of the exodus of Afri- 
kander farmers. from: Cape Col- 
ony to the interior-of Africa a 
century ago. 

FACSIMILE OF BRANCH 
PETITION 


, 8 JULY, it TiS, New York: 
The British ——— Information, 270 
Madison Avenue. cents. 

A collotype facsimile of the origi- 
nal document in the Museum of 
the Public Record Office, London. 
Signed by forty-eight representa- 
tives of the American Colonies, 
this was the last effort of the 
Moderate party to secure a peace- 


Fiction 

HONEYMOON HOUSE. By 2 M. Atten- 
Stokes % 

A romantic comedy by the author 
of “The Little Virgin.” 

MURDER UPSTAIRS. pet Adam 23 
Company. $2. 

A mystery story. 

"Byringee tke 
win. : ° 
A tale of fiye young people made 
homeless by the depression. To be 
published June 15. 

BEWARE! we oAWEs! By Kenneth 
Bradiey. lew York: Frederick A. 


A tale of native life in Africa. 

DUCK’ CK. Mary Bruce. 
temo. New New York: Tek John Day Com- 
The havoc wrought by a self-in- 
duigent woman in a_ British 
family. : 


B. Lippincott . $2. 

A tale of the Northwest. 

2 eo — aes CANE. 
Phe Metropolitan Pres $125 


An adventure story of the Far 
West. 

DEVOTED LADIES. By M. J. Farrell. 
seme, Basten, Meee. Little, Brown & 


A story of an intricate relation- 
ship. 





Books- Received 


THE PRINCE OF PLUNDER. By 
Boston, Mass. 


A tale of Orientals in America. 
A LAW UNO CREEL ES. Be Gee 
Prior. Boston, 


Brown & Co. $2.50. 
A tale of thirteenth-century Aus- 


MONTANA OUTLAW. Tom Roan. 
12mo. New York: Alfred King. $2. 

A, Western story. To be published 
June 12. 

SMUGGLERS RANCH. By pos H. 
Snow. ; — Philadelphia, Pa.: Macrae- 
A story of the 3 Mexican border. 

gape ee —— 
Company. $2. 

A mystery story. 


Undergraduate life at West Point. 
To be published June 12. 





Art and Archaeology 


THE BAROQUE PAINTERS OF ITALY. 
a McComb. 

Harvard University Press. $5. 
A survey of Italian painting in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. With many illustra- 


A collection of undergraduate 
, fiction and essays for 





Poetry and Drama 


DREAM AND ACTION. By_ Leonard 
Bacon. i2mo. New York: Harper & 


A narrative poem of the life of 
yang To be published June 
SOME w Gatlin. 
tang Por ‘ANDER. ¥. — 
A book of verse and prose 
sketches. 
Ww : Y. 
YELLO’ ; JACK A HISTORY. Sy Sidney 


Kruif. Hen, ee Ten? Mant, Benes 
& Co. $2. 


i 





An analysis of the divinity of 
Christ. 


COLLECTED PAPERS 
SANDERS PEIRCE. eraane, - 


E 


F 


: 
i 


: 


— 
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THE. BIRD KINGDOM. —— nee. 
Wabash Avenue. $2. 
Pictures of bird-life as exhibited 





Building. 
Suggestions for securing ‘‘repeat’’ 
business. . 


Economics and Sociology 


and income in relation to eco- 
nomic progress. 





York: D. 
$2.25. 


training discussed in the 
light of social and economic 
which will affect the 
child’s future. 
THE CATHOLIC WAY OF EDUCATION. 
By William J. 

Wis.: Bruce Publishing Company. 


The theory of the Catholic system 
of education. 





Government and Politics 
LOOKING AT TAMERICA. By Bernard 
lew York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1% 


A study of problems of the United 
States. 
12mo. 


John C. ——⸗— 

A review of the United States 
constitutional law of commerce 
and and its history. 
MUNICIPAL ——— i. By Wu. 
~ Macmillan Company. 

A discussion of pote SP 
methods and problems of ad- 
ministration in American cities. 


THE COMING AMERICAN ‘REVOLUTION. 
By" George Soule. 12mo. New York: The 


A study of the patterns of revolu- 
on 


A_ POLITICAL TApavox. 


Pee GEO- 


Some tee New York: Aue’ wasmiian 
Company. $3.75. 

A scientific study, with additional 
notes by Harold J 


Jeffreys. Illus- 
trated from photographs by the 
author. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE SELF. By 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 
















PILING 
BOOK 
ON 
BOOK 


Publishers erect each yéar a literary 
edifice as great as the Empire State 
Building. Every book that goes into 

- this structure cannot be examined, 
but one can know the best of them 
by reading, on Sundays, The New 
York Times Book Review, and on 
weekdays, The Times Book Page 
with its authoritative, interesting 
critiques of books most worth while. 


To book lovers living at a distance 
from New York, a regular reading of 
the Book Review on Sunday and the 
news of the book world published on 
the weekday Book Page gives a com- 
prehensive, timely picture of the 
world of current literature, and the 
current literature of the world. 


Weekday and Sunday editions to any address in 
the United States by mail for one month, $1.25. 


Che New York Times 


Next Sunday, June 17th, Books for 
Summer reading will be featured in 
The New York Times Book Review. 
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MAUPASSANT FOR RAPID READING. 
Edited by Edwin B. Williams. 12mo. New 

York: F. 8. Crofts & Co. $1.20. 

A collection of eleven stories, 

edited with notes and vocabulary 

for intermediate or second year 

courses in French. 


New Editions and Reprints 
he. Tene agsitea Coe 
tury Company. $2.50. 
A one-volume edition of these 
four novelettes, in a Century of 
edition. 





Knopf. $2.75. 

A one-volume edition which {n- 
cludes: ‘‘The Time Machine’’; 
“The Island of Dr. Moreau’’; 
“The Invisible Man"; ‘“‘The War 
of the Worlds”; ‘‘The First Men 
in the Moon’’; “The Food of the 
.Gods”": “In the Days of the 
Comet.”’ 


Miscellaneous 
QUILEUTE. By 
covers. 


Manuel J. Andrade. 8vo. 
. New York: Columbia Uni- 
Quileute Indian tribes in Wash- 
Languages, Volume III.’’ 
+f 
Dutton & Co. §2. , 
points. 
Bellin. 
ing Company. $1. 
current food supplies. 


versity Press. $2. 

A study of the language of the 
ington. An extract from _ the 
‘“‘Handbook of American Indian 

ADEPTS OF THE FIVE ELEMENTS. 

David Anrias. i2mo. New York: E. 
Studies of world problems from 
the occult and astrological view- 
MODERN KOSHER MEALS. By Mildred 
12mo. New York: Bloch Publish- 
Recipes and menus arranged for 
each month of the year, based on 
THE YOUTH OF OLD AGE. By Johnson 
12mo. Mass.: Marshall 





University 


An extract from the ‘‘Handbook 
of American Indian Languages, 
Volume M.“ 
THE ELECTRIC HOME. By E. 8. Lincoln. 
12mo. New York: The Home 
. 230 Park Avenue. 
$2. (L Peper.) 
A reference book on the use of 
electricity in the home. 
BRITISH OPIUM POLICY IN CHINA AND 
INDIA. By David Edward 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale 


covers. New York: 
Press. $2. 


Owen. 12mo. 
University 
of the Indo-British 


A 
opium trade to China. 


CASE FOR STERILIZATION. By 
F. Whitney. 8vo. New York: Fred- 
Company. $2.50. 


THE PORTAL. By Arthur 


—— 














STAMP and COIN EXCHANGE | 
WN ASSORTMENTS (THE FIRST BALLOON FLIGHT STAMP 

oS pan all different.| *_in the world is the commemorative of 

40 ii “with cot, bumbers only $18.00] Stratosphere; few eollectors have (ws 

150 U. & revenues mounted........ 6.50 , wm it together with 

70 U. B. 

200 U. 8. 

100 U. B. 

The last 

Send 3c 

Weiskopt, 


























OPPORTUNITY! UNUSUAL STAMP 
10c, to approval 
._ 27 Washington Square. 
FPREE—44-PAGE UNITED STATES LIST. 
H. EB. Harris & Co., Dept. 66, Transit 
Boston, Mass. 


50 DIFFERENT UNITED STATES, 
Paul F. Williams, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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TONKAWA: AN INDIAN LANGUAGE OF 
TEXAS. By loijer. Svo. . 


Price. Pamphiet. 
Published by the author, f_! 
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Advertisers in these 
columns have supplied 
references. 


BOO 


Rate, lie. per 
white 


space or broken lines, 


K_EXCHANG 


$1.00 per line. 


Readers are requested 
to report unsatisfactory 
dealings with any ad- 

vertiser. i 














Bargain Offers 


Literature of Other Nations 





Books Wanted 





ARDEN BOOK CO., 220 W. 424 St.,N. ¥.C. 


Sex in 
(Iitustrated $7.50) 





g 
§ 
H 
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owner “prices. “"Gatelogee “soc | THOMS & ERON, INC. + 
¢ ); mon Bulletin free. Libraries . 
bought. ays BOOKSTORE, 556; “4 with more than forty years’ 
1 Ay., “New York’s LARGEST in New York City. Are the 
French Bi largest buyers and distributors of stand- { 
works in sets and second-hand bouks 
LiSRAIRIE FRANCAISE, COIN DE fm the country. We are in the market to 
Frenee (Wrench Beck Meee), 14 West oo en eee < vam eae 
48th 8t., York. Everything in French} OF small lots. Entire private 
a SS ee bought. 
Fears fot ioaring conversational PreBch, PARTICULARLY WANTED: — Complete 
4 ——— anthers and 
a * Bo | 
aua"Wt tour Be, Rework 
9-3732. Quotations on any books} collections on special subjects. No li- 
given. Mail order catalogue, brary too large, no library too small. 
—— — ane 
The to the of 
Books, music and Books in —B— ⏑ ⏑ ⏑⏑⏑—— concern are 
English by Scandina’ a ca obvious. 8 * 
FRENCH SOOKE OVER 
at S0e. Maurois, Colette, — Telepbowes: Wor os 
JAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, INC. 
Teedy to buy for cash at’ Best 
Market Prices ‘entid ibrasios of  amall 
collections of salable books. 
Runs of = on American His- 
Hons of Learned. Societies ; English 4 
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Rye, Prices Miscellaneous 
Autographs Call anywhere, 
"THOMAS ¥- MADIGAN. INC — Seth BUN. YC, Wiekerohums basue 
NUE, New York dealer and) P*EST EDITIONS, INSCRIBED BOOKS, 
fa snot — ———— 
autographs, or entire collec- ny all times. Harry Stone, 
tions. hag 8g — Cata- 
— © TH F MADIGAN,| ASTOR BOOK SHOP, 43 FOURTH Av. 
ING. (ancestor to Patrick F. Madigan, : prices 
established 1888), 2 East Sith Street. standard 
New York. Telephone Wickersham 2-1812. — Phove GRamessy — 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 501 MADISON EAL BOOKSHOP, INC. 

‘Av., N. ¥. C. Satablished 1887. Deal- | 1? + INC, BUSS, GULLS 
crim sograghe, “Cotections —— 
bought, Gnd —— N.Y. G. HaAriem 7-9387. 
“UTOGRAPHS — LITERARY, HISTORI- * 
Ae ae eerie fas | ___ Professional Services 
graphs (Est. 1885). Syracuse. N. Y. —— F 
AMERICAN AUTOGRAPHS, LITERARY recerae, with coat ie Fg 

and historical, and = s name and — — 
— —— ————— 
— ——— 

— —— GPECIAL ARTICLES WRITTEN— 
~ Papers, 

RROSICRUCIAN | WISDOM | TEACHINGS| merous piety 

direct from — — AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
and tell-devolopmnent: booklet on request 


Genealogist, 70 Weston 
Mass. 


flies traced. Write 8. A. Merriam, 
Road, Marbiehead. 
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stamps 
oft prices; ref- THE 4 
erences. 0. P. Waitt, Whitstable, Back Numbers any Aine an By — ag SHOP. Ine. S70 Av., New York. 
vanced Collectors are my . Se BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES; SPE- ands UWterary department as- criticized, edited, revised. Professional 
5 | cialists since ‘Abrahams Bookstore, | ‘suring pub and authors best ser-| assistance’ in and 
Sinks Hall Roed, Wanstead, London. Et ui Fourth Av. New York, vice obtamable anywhere. Romeike. “230 ERURENCE ROBERTS, Literary 
WONDERFUL COLLECTION UKRAINE, SUPPLYING BACK NUMBERS MAGA- —— West _ N.Y. 
gee eatalonae, value, Seto approval ap- Pug üü— Marine Publications Fg gy — 
Bavaria. ‘ QHIP MODEL BUILDING, PROFUSELY | MAnusctipt. Special attention —_ 
I ‘a(mintmam sale, $1.00). Bookshop, 1.213] Sitastrated: circular free Mare Re-| Av. New Tae ne OO OE 
a gs? Lag nag - - SR search Society, Dept. 3, Salem, Mass. MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE—WAN- 
: Law Books Bookbinding cised,, intelligent parvooal attention. oe 
Fe 
Stamps Wanted — — — ust | NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES, | 4 * 
— low rates; wide ;, Manuscripts 
Pp° You Know? * thirty years axo. Address C.. 8. Hook. Nterature. , 55 ‘ida 306 La alle Bt, 
stamps on old letters. Pan what Fras thane Ue at @ ——— —— MOnument 3-1037. 
amps ethers. Write us on RLIES, BC, | MANUSCRIPTS, TYPING, MIMEO- 
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— Queries and Answers ~co- 


This gr ogg od is designed to 
assist the location of com- 
plete aonheme of —— and their 
sources, the 8, 

» whie cannot "ee found 
through the usual channels of 
ant, gies and books of — 
—* THe Troages receives 


= pone blish. more querice than it 


fore, to select those of the great- 
interest. 

she ue mavessed te She Tieies 

J i bog A 

orK Tres. They should be b oor 

ten on one side of the paper 

and must contain the name 








QUERIES 


“The Classic and the Romantic” 

G. wants the definition of 

the Classic and the Roman- 

@ tic as made by Stendhal 

(Henri Beyle). As I remem- 

ber it, both these schools are de- 

fined in one short, epigrammatic 

_ sentence by means of an extremely 
neat reversal. 


“Let Every Blessing Descend” 

G. G. P. desires the author's 
name and the poem which I 
was published on the editorial page 
of THe New York Times within 
the last ten years. All that I recall 
of it is: ‘‘Let every blessing dn this 
house descend, and make it liv- 
able from end to end.”’ 





“A Stillness About Me” 


T. P. wishes the author’s name 
and the source of these lines: 
‘“‘Whenever I am alone and a still- 
ness settles itself about me I am 
startled by a scream—and I go out 
to the hillside and find there a man 
in the throes of crucifixion.’’ 





“Ain’t We, Mike?” 
“Two dese Eyes” 

B. C. ests the poem ‘‘Ain’t 
we, Mike?" * a boy and his 
dog. Also want one that I think 
was written by Sara Teasdale 
about people with gray eyes. One 
line reads something like this: 
“For all the good I ever learned 
was taught to me out of two gray 
eyes.”’ 


“A Craven Crept Along the Road” 


“Three Gates of Gold” 


A. C. wants to identify this quo- 
tation: ‘‘A craven crept along the 





battle’s edge and said, ‘Had I a/0O 


sword 


“If a tale to you is told about an- 
other, make it pass ere you repeat 
— gates of gold, three narrow 





“Grass Is Immortal” 
R. McC. G. desires a copy of the 
poem “Grass Is Immortal,”” by 
Gonatie John Ingalls. 





“When I Gaze Into the Sky” 

M. W. wishes the author's name 
and the poem that “When 
I gaze into the deep blue sky and 
ee ip ey: le on 


“Jacks at Eights” 
J. C. K. requests an old Western 


frontier poem entitled ‘Jacks and 
its,”” “The Dead 


pals of Billy the Kid, notorious 
outlaw, was breathing his last. It 
is also contended that the poem 
was inspired by the hand of cards 
which Wild Bill Hickock held in a 
death grasp when shot to death at 
Deadwood, 8. D., in the Seventies. 


“To Our Dear Mother” 


B. H. H. wants the author’s name 
oof the poem enclosed, entitied 
above, that begins: 

Have you’a mother? Love her well 
While she is spared on earth. 
Wait not till death shall call her 


hence 
To know her precious worth. 
Wait not till she pag oo still, 


Most beautiful, though A 

a ee ee ee 
lone 

Before her dear life fled. 


“Your Kiss Upon My Lips” 

R. H. wishes a poem called ‘‘Pos- 
session,’’ the first line of which 
runs something like this: ‘Last 
night I went to sleep with your 
loved kiss upon my | my lips."* 





“War and Its Panoply” 


L. R. req 
- quotation: 


uests the source of this 
“All these I hate, war 





convey. 
:| And can it be so? 


Man’s| Pa.: 





and its epee the lie that hides 
its ghastly mockery.”’ 


“Tears That Are Beauty’s Own” 
O. A. wants the name of the au- 
thor and the complete poem, a line 
of which reads: ‘“Tears that are not 


oat nor laughter’s, but beauty’s| farm 


— 





ANSWERS 


“Mystic Music of the Soul” 
D. SMITH, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
In reply to the request of 
e E. C. P. in your issue of 
May 13°I enclose the poem 
wanted. The lines desired occur at 
the beginning: 
THE POET'S STORY. 
By James Chester Rockwell. 
The sweetest songs are those that 


spring 
From hearts that bleed, and bleed- 
— 
roll fi 
The mystic music of the soul. 


If we have weal, if we have woe, 
If we have rights, if we have 


wrongs, 
The —— must all our feelings 


ow— 

We tell our stories in our songs. 
This poem, with others and a 
—— — sketch of the author, 
en ated “North Carolina 





8 , 
songs like these doth ever 


—— coompiled by —* Clyde 
Brooks and published in Raleigh, 
N. C., in 1912. 


The author, Mr. Rockwell, was a 
North Carolina poet, who died in 
1893 at the age of 26. He was the 


father of Kiffin Yates Rockwell, | this 
Esca- 


one of the founders of the 

drille Lafayette, who was killed in 
an air battle in Alsace in Septem- 
ber, 1916. 


“All the Same in a Hundred Years” 


Mrs. HENRY D. HOLMES, Mont- 
pelier, Vt.: I enclose a copy of the 
poem attributed to Elizabeth 
entitled 
asked for by C. in your issue 
of 13. — —— 
book, Votume I of* ‘Evolution of 

ression,’’ C. Wesley Emer- 
son, formerly president of the Col- 
lege of Oratory, Boston. It is long, 
and begins: 


It will be all the same in a hundred 


a spell-word to conjure up 
smiles and tears! 
‘mid the 


How 
thoughtless and gay, 
m the marvelous truth that these 
words 
Must the val- 





fant and free 
Hold their —— of life on this | shire, 


Are the trophies they’ve reared and 
the glories they won 
castles of frost-work confront- 
And soust all that joyous and 
m' ‘s as an 
brilliant to view 


Asa —— dream, be as per- 
Then have *. ye proud ones; be 
gentle, yet great. 


Mrs. SS ee Ae 
N. Y¥.; Katherine C. Farnan, 
bany, N. ¥Y., sent the poem. 





“The Christian Martyr” 
PAUL A. DROBEL, 


with the 


A hush ma — the multitudes. 
Softly and low 

ee ee 

Which ro rose triumphant but a space 
ago, 

— Fi pale as Al- 


elles ta Bes ngven.end atlived 
no more. 





Doten 
“In a ciinndrea Years” | So" 





years . I do not know the au- 
thor’s name, but I am quite sure the 
contents are correct. The poem is 
long and begins: “TI hadn’t no time 
for courtin’, when I was young and 
spry, for what with~workin’ and 
savin’, I let the years go by. And 
then with buyin’ and Buildin’ and 
work never gits done, till at 
last I counted my birthdays and 
found I was fifty-one.”’ 





“What Is Charm?” 
Mrs. L. T. DAY, Westport, Conn.: 
Enclosed is the —— desired by 
M. A. K. in the e of May 13, 
taken from your column of Oct. 13, 
1929, which apd the — facts 

concerning i 
WHAT IS CHARM? 
By Louisa Carroll Thomas. 
Charm is the measure of attrac- 


tion’s ** 

To chain the fleeting fancy of an 

And rival all the spell of Beauty’s 
dower. 

A subtle grace of heart and mind 
that flows 

With tactful sympathy; the sweet- 


est rose, 
If not the fairest, that the garden 
knows. 


A quick responsiveness in word and 
deed : 


A dignity and stateliness at need, 
The will to follow or the art to lead. 


She to whom this most gracious 
is 
Has life’s great potent factor for 


her own, 
And rules alike the cottage and 
the throne. 


The circumstances under which 
poem was written were the re- 
sult of a suggestion made by Mr. 
Peter Marie, a visitor at Southamp- 
ton, L. I., who offered a somewhat 
novel form of literary entertain- 


ment in that Summer community in | Son,”’ 


July, 1899. It was the offer for the 
best answer to the question ‘‘What 
Is Charm?” Sixty-nine answers 
were received altogether and are 


the Public Library (Room 315). 
The prize was awarded to Mrs. 
J. Metcalfe Thomas, née Louisa 
the f sae Hi. aird 
e famous 
Thomas, — of five 
on Tuesday afternoon, July 25, 
1929, at the. Art Museum of South- 
ampton. The prize was a pin in the 
form of an enclosed laurel leaf bear- 
ing on its face the word ‘‘charm” 
ts. 


Act I of James M. Barrie's play 


: Oh, it’s—it’s a sort of 
bloom on a woman. If you have it, 
you don’t need to have anything 
else; and if you don’t —— it 





Md.: The attached poem juested 
by Z. W. W. in 20 
is “The Great ” by Wil- 
liam Watson, and may found in 


NMot ours,’ say some 
thought of death to dread; asking 
no heaven, we fear no fabled hell.’ ” 


tory, 
And there, O death, thy sting. 
bea William Reed Thompson, 


published by Harcourt, Brace & 
Co.). 
“That Peopled Heaven” 


GAVIN ROBERTSON, New Ha- 
ven, Conn.: The lines wanted by 
8. M. G. in your issue of May 20 
are to be found in Milton’s ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost,’ Book 10, lines 888-893. 
Their correct wording. follows: 

Oh, why did God, 
Creator wide, that peopled highest 


Heaven 
With 7. gag masculine, create at 
——— ent Oe 
Of Nature, and not fill the World 
at once 
With men ſas Angels, without femi- 
Or find some * aad way to generate 





“The Cardinal Tells Her Love” 


The first contains the lines wanted: 


When the scarlet cardinal tells 

Her dream to the dragon fly, 

And the lazy breeze makes a nest 
in the trees 

And murmurs a lullaby, 
It is July. 


E. C. — London, Conn.; 


a 


plied copies. 


“The Man I Meant to Be” 


H. R. H. KLEINMAN, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: In your issue of May 20, 
8. B. wished to have the poem, “‘My 
which I enclose. It Tt is. ‘taken 
from ‘‘Heart Content” by Douglas 
Malloch and may be found in 
“Father: an Anthology of Verse,’’ 
compiled by Margery Doud and 
Cleo M. Parsley; published —— 
P. Dutton & co, * York. ere 
are four stanzas. The last one con- 
tains the lines wanted: 


I that have failed shall shape suc- 


cess in > 
I have wandered point the 


path, 
I signal when the signal lights are 


A roof to fend him from the 
storms of wrath— 
So we shall journey upward, I and 


he, . 
And he shall be the man I meant 
to be. 


The begins: “I that had 

yearned for youth, my own 

and mourned the hours of 
days. *¢e 





“An Old Lady O’er the Sea” 
Miss DOROTHY K. CLEAV- 


LAND, California, Pa.: The poem 
wanted G. E. B. in your issue 
is the ‘Revolutionary 


of May 
Tea,”’ by Seba 
four stanzas. The first contains 
the lines desired, as follows: 


ee eee ee BE ee 


i — was an island queen; 
Her daughter lived off in a 


countrie, 
With an ocean of water between; 
The old lady's pockets were full of 


But never contented was she, 

So she called on her daughter to 
pay her a tax 

Of three pence a pound on her 


tea, 
OE Sees Manto: @ SHURE. SP NS 


It may be found in “Stories of 
Colonial Chil .” by Mara L. 
Pratt, published by the Ed: 

Pu . New York 
Florence Lipkin, New York, w 
also supplied a , tells us the 


X 
cago. Mary E. Burt, Fall River 
Mass. ; New York 
City; 


Winifred A. Grant, "New York City, 
su poem. 
Miss Louella D. Everett, Boston, 


— Seba Smith's 
pen “‘Major Jack Down- 
a. " He born in Buckfield, 


juest. Miss Martha 





ees ee 
Morehouse, New Haven, Conn., sent 


Smith. There are My 


the poem and tells us that it is an 

allegorical version of the famous 
Tea Party, which occurred 

in Boston during the Revolution. 


“Youth Has Its Heyday” 


far as I know, it is anonymous: 
HEYDAY. 
Youth has its heyday when the cym- 
And every road is bright with 
beckonings; 
The morning rises on auroral 
wings, : 
And eve descends as to a dancing 
rhyme. 
Whate’er the season, seems the 
year at prime 
With love and song and voice of 
viol strings 
Life is a capering jester,.one who 
et ips and laughter in the face 
Youth has its heyday—such a shin- 
page 
U , lit by many a hal- 
cyon way 
Its birthright, its inalienable heri- 
shai? we nat, friend, whose locks 


tinged with gray, 
in dreams the heavy hours 


again with youth the 
way 


“Thomas Hardy and His Cat” 
— eee. 
é st poem en 
by Thomas Hardy and wanted by 
M. R. B. eee 
the “Collected Poems o 


f Thomas 
Hardy,’’ under the title the ‘‘Last 
Words to a Dumb Friend.”’ There 
are six stanzas dated Oct. 2, 1904, 
of varying length, beginning: 


o 


* 


gaze 
While you humored our queer ways, 
Or outshrillied your morning call 
—— the stairs and through the hall— 
Foot suspended in its fall— 
, expectant, you would stand 

Arched, to meet the stroking hand; 
Till your way you chose to wend 


, New York City; Anna 
M. Wirtz, jew Haven, Conn.; wil- 
liam F. Palmer, Dothan, Als. also 
supplied the poem. 


“A Tax on Bachelors” 


I I ‘never | poetry 

"m sure Ww. aty 

sweeter. at 4 

It seemed that a law had been re- 
made 


cen 
new | That a tax on old bachelors’ pates 


should be laid, 
d in order to make them all will- 
ing to marry, 
The tax was as large as a man could 
well carry. 
It is found in No. 17 in ‘‘One 
Hundred * 


iphia, and is. 
by the titles ‘“The Auction 
" and “The Bachelor 
Sale.” A number of readers sup- 
plied poem 





14.8.Co. 
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KEY TO THE YEAR’S NEWS 


The New York Times 
Annual Cumulative News Index 


The New York Times Index lists chronologi- 
cally, by date, page and column, news items ap- 
pearing in The New York Times—“The News- 
paper of Record.” This 3,000-page volume con- 
tains 240,000 references and cross references. It 
is invaluable as a book of dates, which also make 
it a key to general newspapers. Editors, bankers, 
librarians, lawyers, historians and many others 
who require a quickly accessible record of the day- 
to-day history of the world, find it almost indis- 
pensable. 


On lasting rag paper, bound in red buckram; gold lettering, 


$6 ,00 


Postpaid 
to any address in the. United States. 
a 


The Index is also published monthly, paper bound at 
$12.00 a year. Annual volume with monthly supplements 
for 1934, $33.50. 


Che New York Times Index 


TIMES SQUARE NBW YORK 











TO MAKE YOUR 
VACATION. COMPLETE 


Have The New York Times Follow 
You to Mountain, Lake or Shore 


Interesting events loom on the news-horizon. 
Disarmament discussions, political activities look- 
ing toward Fall elections, the N. R. A., labor 
problems, the general course of recovery, and 
many other subjects too important to miss, will 
occupy a significant place in the news. 


Before you leave on vacation, whether for two 
weeks or two months, make sure a complete, de- 
pendable report of al] the news follows you. 
Order The New York Times from your news- 
dealer or from The Times Subscription Depart- 
ment. If your holiday is spent within reach of a 
postman, The New York Times with its compre- 
hensive picture of local, national and world events 
will come to you regularly. 


By boat, by train, by airplane, The New York 
Times is sent daily to every State in the Union 
and to 100 other countries. Subscription rates 


on Editorial Page. 


Che New York Cimes 


“All the News That's Fit to Print’ 




















